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RELIGION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
BY PAUL RADIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THERE are always two factors to be considered in religion, — 
first, a specific feeling; and, secondly, certain beliefs, conceptions, 
customs, and acts associated with this feeling. Of these beliefs, 
perhaps the one most inextricably connected with the specific 
feeling is that in spirits, who are conceived of as more powerful than 
man, and as controlling all those elements in life on which he lays 
stress. These two component elements of religion may be regarded 
either as having always been associated and thus forming an insepa- 
rable whole, or the one as having preceded the other in time. 

These beliefs play an important réle with all people, but the im- 
portance of the specific feeling varies with each individual. The less 
intense the feeling, the greater, on the whole, will be the value attached 
to the beliefs, and the stricter will be the punctilious performance of 
custom and observance. The reverse is not true, however, for the 
greatest intensity of feeling is frequently known to accompany the 
observance of customs. Beliefs and customs, as such, contain no 
religious element. They belong to that large body of folkloristic 
elements toward which the individual and the group assume an attitude 
of passive acceptance. What makes certain of these beliefs part of 
the religious complex is their association with the specific religious 
feeling. It does not matter with what degree this feeling is held, or 
whether it is held by all the members of the group. 

Religious feeling, however, is not a simple unit. It is accompanied 
by certain muscular responses, — the folding of the hands, the bowing 
of the head, the closing of the eyes; in short, by all external signs of 
mental and emotional concentration. Now, whether these various 
activities invariably condition religious feeling, and therefore constitute 
this state of mind, or vice versd, is a problem for the psychologists to 
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determine; but this much is true, that these various activities, per- 
formed at certain propitious times, do actually call forth religious 
feeling. On the other hand, we know that the folding of the hands 
and similar actions have become so entirely dissociated from religious 
feeling, that they are little better than stereotyped formule unac- 
companiéd by the slightest thrill. 

The discussion of the muscular responses accompanying religious 
feeling has brought us to a crucial question: Does the association of 
such muscular responses as have become stereotyped acts with certain 
beliefs, customs, etc., constitute the religious complex? I do not see 
how we can possibly deny the term “religion” to it; for the stereo- 
typed acts were primarily associated with religious feeling, and only 
secondarily became dissociated. In other words, we shall in this case 
have to consider as a religious complex a complex in which one of the 
essential elements — the specific religious feeling — may be absent. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the specific religious feeling. 
What I should call religious feeling is a far more than normal sensitive- 
ness to certain beliefs, conceptions, and customs, that manifests itself 
in a thrill, a feeling of exhilaration, exaltation, awe, and in a complete 
absorption in internal sensations. Negatively it is characterized by 
a complete abeyance of external impressions. As a feeling, I should 
imagine that it differs very little from other feelings, such as the 
esthetic or even the joy of living. What distinguishes it from them 
is the fact that it is called forth by entirely different elements. 

A pure religious feeling is, however, exceedingly rare; for from the 
nature of the folkloristic background with which it has been associated, 
and from the nature of the réle it plays in primitive man’s life, it has 
become assimilated with almost all the other feelings possessed by 
man. With certain individuals, religious feeling may on almost all 
occasions dwarf other feelings; but with the vast majority of men 
and women it is but one among others, rising at times to a position of 
predominance, and more frequently being entirely displaced. Often 
it is artificial in the extreme to attempt any separation. 

Let us now inquire into the nature of those beliefs, conceptions, and 
customs that have become part of the religious complex. 

A cursory glance at the religious beliefs of peoples shows that almost 
any belief or custom can and has at different times become associated 
with religious feeling. This can be explained in only one way, — by 
regarding religion, not as a phenomenon apart and distinct from 
mundane life, not as a philosophical inquiry into the nature of being 
or as a group of concepts and acts that spring from the relation of the 
individual to the outer world, but, broadly speaking, as one of the 
most important and distinctive means of maintaining life-values. As 
these vary, so will the religious complex vary. In other words, religion 
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will only emphasize and preserve those values that are accepted by 
the majority of the group at any given time. Religion is thus closely 
connected with the whole life of man; and only when other means of 
emphasizing and maintaining life-values are in the ascendant, does it 
become divorced from the corporate life of the community. This 
divorce has never taken place among primitive man, and religion 
consequently permeates every phase of his culture. It does not, 
however, permeate every phase equally, with the same intensity, or 
with the same permanency; and in this variability lies, it seems to me, 
the possibility of discussing religion apart from all other aspects of 
the life of a group, as well as the possibility of separating the religion 
of one people from that of another. 

In the midst of the variability of life-values, three stand out promi- 
nently and tenaciously; and they are success, happiness, and long life. 
In the same way there stands out, from the heterogeneous mass of be- 
liefs, the belief in spirits who bestow success, happiness, and long life. 
These life-values are in no way inherently connected with the spirits, 
and may, we know, be obtained in another way; for instance, by 
magical rites. Our constant element is consequently the life-values. 
The association of these values with spirits may justifiably be regarded 
as secondary, and not as necessarily flowing from the nature of the 
spirit as originally conceived. Is it not, then, emphatically putting 
the cart before the horse to contend that ‘religion springs from the: 
relation of the individual to the outer world (i.e., the spirits)?” Is 
it not just the converse that is true, that religion springs from the 
relation of the spirits to the life-values of man? In North America 
I am certain that this is the case. 

While religion is thus concerned primarily with the important life- 
values of man, in stressing these it has been compelled, perforce, to 
include with them (because they form so important and integral a 
part of man’s life) a large and variegated assortment of his folkloristic- 
magical background; and while the individual's attitude toward these 
is on the whole one of passivity, in their new setting there are occasions 
on which the religious feeling becomes diffused over these folkloristic- 
magical elements too. 

If religion is thus so intimately connected with the stressing of 
life-values, it is essential to inquire carefully into the personnel of 
its carriers and the gradations of their religious intensity. 

From the nature of religious feeling, it is quite evident that no one 
can be in this state continuously. In some individuals, however, it can 
be called up easily. These are the truly religious people. They are 
always few in number. From these to the totally unreligious person 
the gradations are numerous. If we were to arrange these gradations 
in the order of their religious intensity, we should have as the most 
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important the following: the truly religious, the intermittently reli- 
gious, and the indifferently religious. The intermittently religious 
really fall into two groups, — those who may be weakly religious at 
almost any moment; and those who may be strongly religious at certain 
moments, such as temperamental upheavals and crises. In the inter- 
mittently and indifferently religious are included by far the large 
majority of people; but, since so many extra-religious factors enter 
into their religious consciousness, they are really the most poorly 
adapted for the study of religion. To understand religion and its 
development we must study those individuals who possess religious 
feeling in a marked degree. I believe that much of the confusion that 
exists in so many analyses of religion is due to the fact, that, in so far 
as these analyses are based on the study of distinct individuals, the 
individuals selected belonged to the class of intermittently or ab- 
normally religious. Starting, then, from the markedly religious 
person, we should study the intermittently and the indifferently 
religious with reference to him. 

It is not enough to realize the division of people into the three 
religious groups we have enumerated above: we have also to know 
when their religious feeling is called forth. Apart from the degree of 
religious susceptibility, we can legitimately claim that the members 
of all our three groups show a pronounced religious feeling at certain 
crises of life, and that these crises are intimately connected with all 
the important socio-economic life-values of the tribe, — puberty, 
sickness, death, famine, etc. The frequent existence on such occasions 
of temperamental upheavals is unquestionably a great aid in evoking 
a religious feeling. Whatever it be, however, it is during individual 
and tribal crises that the majority of men and women are possessed 
of what, in spite of other ingredients, is a religious thrill; and this 
religious thrill becomes instantaneously associated with definite beliefs, 
concepts, and customs, the most important of which is the belief in 
spirits and the necessity of their being brought into relation with man. 
There is nothing inherent in the religious thrill that would necessarily 
suggest an association with specific beliefs. That it does suggest 
them is due entirely to the influence of the early education the man 
has undergone. 

It is, then, at crises that the majority of men obtain their purest 
religious feeling, because it is at such times only that they perhaps 
are most prone to permit inward feelings to dominate. It is only 
at crises, however, that the majority of men obtain a pure religious 
feeling at all. The markedly religious man is quite different. A 
certain temperamental susceptibility permits him to obtain a religious 
thrill ori innumerable occasions; and since with each thrill are asso- 
ciated the specific religious beliefs, etc., he sees the entire content of 
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life from a religious viewpoint. Life and its values as determined by 
his traditional background are, of course, primary; and the function 
religion assumes is that of emphasizing and maintaining these life- 
values. The intermittently and indifferently religious are taught 
and accept unhesitatingly, as far as they comprehend it, the religious 
complex of the religious. They assuredly rarely see life from a 
religious standpoint. There are occasions, however, in the corporate 
life of a community,—such as a ceremony or ritual,— where a 
religious feeling does at times seem to be diffused over the entire 
content of life. Certainly even the intermittently and indifferently 
religious who participate in these activities must partake somewhat 
of this feeling too. At a ceremony many of the conditions favorable 
to the calling-forth of a religious feeling are given, — the presence 
of truly religious people and of acts and customs associated with 
religious feeling; the condition of detachment from the outer world; 
and, lastly, the very important fact that an individual has been taught 
to expect a religious thrill there. 

Summing up, we may say that all people are spontaneously religious 
at crises; that markedly religious people are spontaneously religious 
on numerous other occasions; and that the intermittently and in- 
differently religious are secondarily religious on a number of occasions 
not connected with crises. 

One of the most important points in the study of religion is to know 
where to begin the inquiry. It has been customary, whether we are 
conscious of this fact or not, to treat the subject as though each 
generation evolved its religion anew. We admit the inheritance of 
the cultural background in theory, but make no use of it in practice. 
The general impression conveyed by the discussions is that to each 
generation the problems of religion present themselves for solution. 
This lack of correspondence between theory and practice seems to me 
due to the fact that we do not begin our investigations at some definite 
point in the concrete data at our disposal. It is absolutely essential, 
however, to have a starting-point; and there is, it seems to me, only 
one logical and historical starting-point, namely, the relation of a 
youth to the preceding generation in the persons of his immediate 
family. If we know what an individual, in the formative years of 
his life, has learned of the objective and subjective content of religion 
from his immediate relatives, and how the latter have moulded his 
religious nature, we are on firm ground. 

In the transmission of the religious complex, two important points 
are to be considered, — first that from the nature of the age at which 
youths are generally taught the objective contents of religion, which 
embraces the years from ten to fourteen, all individuals must begin 
with an attitude of unhesitating acceptance of their traditional back- 
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ground, with all its implications; and, secondly, that the appearance 
of religious feeling is subsequent to the acquisition of that mass of 
beliefs, concepts, and customs, with which in adult life it is inextricably 
interwoven. Inthe emotionally formative period of life, the individual 
is taught the socio-economic importance of being religious; and what 
becomes the traditional religious background in later life, becomes 
endeared to him in earlier life for reasons extraneous to religion, — 
through family ties and affection, through personal ambition, etc. 
He obtains all this before he has experienced any intense religious 
emotion. If, consequently, we wish to understand the religious com- 
plex, we shall have to bear in mind clearly the historical order of 
development of its component elements and stresses. 

Before entering on the discussion of North American religion proper, 
a few words on the relation of magic and religion may not be out 
of place. 

The distinction which we wish to make between religion and magic 
is a very simple one. It is concerned principally with the nature of 
the subjective attitude. In religion this attitude is positive and defi- 
nite; while in magic it is negative and indefinite, and may be said to 
consist mainly in the feeling that certain facts will occur together. 
The objective content of religion and magic, while differing in many 
ways, is frequently the same. The resemblances are due, in my 
opinion, to two facts, — first, because religion and magic are primarily 
concerned with the same things, namely, the maintenance of life- 
values (although here the range of magic is more restricted than that 
of religion); and, secondly, because quite a number of the elements 
that form a part of the magical complex have become secondarily 
included in the religious complex. 


CRITIQUE OF SOURCES. 


Religion has never been made a special subject of inquiry in North 
America; and practically all the accessible data are to be found in 
the general accounts of tribes, in mythologies, and in specific studies 
of ceremonies. However, even in the best of the studies at our dis- 
posal, what is specifically dealt with is not religion in its entirety, but 
religious practices and observances. The nature of religious feeling 
and its rdle have rarely been dwelt upon, except in connection with 
the discussion of the concept of magical power (orenda, wakanda, 
manito, etc.). Frequently, too, even in the best descriptions of the 
religion of a certain tribe, we are at a loss to know whether it is the 
Indian’s viewpoint that is given, or an ethnologist’s conception of that 
viewpoint. Even when we have satisfied ourselves that we are essen- 
tially dealing with an Indian’s viewpoint, we rarely know what 
Indian’s viewpoint, — whether it is the shaman’s or the layman’s, 
that of a religious or of an essentially unreligious person. 
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The raw material for the study of the subjective side of religion is 
given to a certain extent in the myths, especially in the ritualistic 
myths. These are generally merely personal religious experiences 
cast in a literary mould. They naturally leave much to be desired. 
One of the ideal methods for acquiring data relating to the subjective 
side of religion is to obtain ‘‘spiritual” autobiographies. These are 
not difficult to obtain in many parts of North America, owing to the 
not uncommon use of modern syllabic alphabets. In addition, great 
emphasis should be placed on securing verbatim, or at least approxi- 
mately complete, accounts of speeches given at ceremonies or on other 
occasions of a religious nature, for they often throw an admirably 
clear light on the subjective aspects of our subject. 

Unfortunately, in addition to certain defects in the nature of our 
available material, we have to reckon with a serious gap in our knowl- 
edge of certain tribes. This is conspicuously true for the interior 
Athapascan tribes, for many of the tribes included in the Plateau 
area, for almost all the Shoshonean, and for a large number of the 
Southeastern tribes. For the Southeastern area a large mass of ma- 
terial has recently been collected by Dr. Swanton, but it still awaits 
publication. A peculiar condition exists with regard to the data on 
the Southwest. While our published sources of information are by 
no means small, the material, except in the case of the Navajo, 
Pawnee, and Hopi, is presented in such a confused way that it is 
frequently extremely difficult to use. 


METHOD OF EXPOSITION. 

The difficulties in the way of an adequate presentation of so com- 
plex a phenomenon as religion are well known. For purposes of 
description it is necessary to separate our subject into a number of 
definite, often enough artificial units; and yet it is essential to hold 
these units together in a close nexus. At the same time, to treat 
religion statically is manifestly one-sided, and likely to lead to many 
misinterpretations. It is, then, at all times necessary to bear in mind 
that we are dealing with a dynamic phenomenon. Finally, we must 
remember that we are dealing with an historical group, and that we 
must endeavor, even in spite of our unfortunate lack of historical 
sources, to utilize those contemporary sources in our possession in such 
a way that the religious complex as a whole, and the religious concep- 
tions, beliefs, and customs in particular, are interpreted in the light 
of their probable development. 

For the reasons given above, it has seemed best to present our 
subject under the headings suggested by our definition of religion. 
We shall accordingly treat religion under the following topics:!— 


1 It might be well to state that the writer is personally acquainted with two tribes, — 
the Winnebago and the Ojibwa. His analysis of religion naturally started with data 
secured from them. 
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Introductory: Religion as a shamanistic interpretation. 


I. The specifically religious concepts. 

. The concept of supernatural power. 

. The concept of spirits. 

. The power and localization of spirits. 

. The development of spirits into deities. 
- Monotheism. 
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II. The relation of spirits to man. 


1. The twofold interpretation of this relation. 
2. Guardian spirits. 


III. The methods of bringing spirits into relation with man. 


. Fasting. 

. ““Mental concentration.” 

. Self-castigation and torture. 
. Offerings and sacrifices. 

. Prayers and incantations. 

. Charms and fetiches. 
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IV. The folkloristic-religious complex. 


1. The concept of evil. 

2. The concept of disease. 

3. The concepts of death, after-life, and re-incarnation. 
4. The concept of the soul. 


V. The transmission of the religious complex. 


INTRODUCTORY: RELIGION AS A SHAMANISTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Among the North American Indians emphasis was naturally laid 
upon different aspects of life in different parts of the country. The 
purely hunting and fishing tribes, with a loose social and ceremonial 
organization, were bound to have a religious complex quite distinct 
in certain ways from that of the Plains Indians or the agricultural 
and sedentary tribes of the Southeast and Southwest. Throughout 
America, as in other parts of the world, man has always asked 
for two things, — success and long life. The kind of success he 
desired would naturally depend upon what, in his culture, was con- 
sidered of value, and also upon individual temperament. Man was 
accordingly to conduct himself in the manner which would conform 
best to the conditions necessary for the attainment of his specific life- 
values. These conditions were more or less precisely given by the 
preceding generation as interpreted by the elders of that generation. 
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From the point of view of the elders, a man’s life might be separated 
into a number of divisions of prime significance both to the commu- 
nity and to the individual. These are birth, adolescence, old age, 
death, future life, etc. To what extent these different periods of life 
are religiously as well as socially emphasized, varies with different 
tribes. 

In the life of the individual, irrespective of any observance associated 
with these periods, certain events will take place at the age of adoles- 
cence and early manhood, for instance, around which a religious 
feeling clusters. These events are generally of two kinds, — one that 
might be called positive, and one negative. As illustrations of the 
first kind might be given such events as the first killing of a food- 
animal or the first killing of an enemy, the acquisition of a new name, 
the first enjoyment of products of the field, etc. As illustrations of 
the second kind might be given such occurrences as lack of success in 
one’s undertakings, the presence of dilemmas and crises, where the 
question arises, “‘What am I to do?” It is at this point that the 
religious feeling arises most easily and is felt most deeply, according 
to the available data at our disposal. It is quite natural that it should, 
for it is on such occasions that there exist a pronounced desire for 
success and a willingness to put one’s self in a condition by which 
success may be achieved. According to the theory of the shamans, 
complete absorption in the religious feeling is the essential require- 
ment; but with this essential requirement there has come to be 
associated, through an historical growth directed by the shaman, a 
belief in spirits more powerful than man, who control success. 

The predication of the religious feeling as essential to success, and 
the association of this feeling with spirits who are also conceived of as 
essential to success, flow neither from the nature of the feeling nor 
from that of the spirits. In North America, at least, it is a theory and 
an interpretation of the religious man, the shaman. I do not mean 
to imply that the shaman has necessarily established this association; 
but it seems highly probable that he has analyzed the entire complex, 
and has given an interpretation of the relation of the religious feeling 
to success in life and to the belief in spirits. This interpretation is 
accepted uncritically and unhesitatingly by the other members of the 
tribe. 

How thoroughly concerned this theory is with the accentuation and 
preservation of specific life-values, is made plain by the following 
excerpt from the Winnebago system of instructions: — 


““My son, when you grow up, you should try to be of some benefit to 
your fellowmen. There is only one way in which this can be done, and that 
is to fast. . . . If you thirst yourself to death, the spirits who are in control 
of wars will bless you. . . . But, my son, if you do not fast repeatedly, it 
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will be all in vain that you inflict sufferings upon yourself. Blessings are 
not obtained except by making the proper offerings to the spirits, and by 
putting yourself, time and again, in the proper mental condition. . . . If 
you do not obtain a spirit to strengthen you, you will amount to nothing 
in the estimation of your fellowmen, and they will show you little respect. 

. My son, as you travel along life’s path, you will find many narrow 
passages [i. e., crises], and you can never tell when you will come to them. 
Try to anticipate these, so that you will be endowed with sufficient strength 
[by obtaining powers from the spirits] to pass safely through these narrow 
passages.” 


Certainly we have here a markedly materialistic conception quite 
in contrast to the formulation of the relation of God to man in the 
Semitic religions. In the latter religions man is admonished to put 
himself in an attitude of thankfulness and veneration for the deity 
who has created him and this world. In the religion of the Indians, 
even where the idea of creation is markedly developed, there is no 
trace of any such attitude. Prayers and offerings are not made to the 
spirits in order to glorify them: they are made in order to obtain 
something very definite; and, as we shall see, the blessings they bestow 
are not made because of their love of mankind, but because they have 
received offerings. In theory they may at times refuse these offer- 
ings, but in practice this rarely happens. Having once accepted the 
offerings, the spirits must grant man the powers they possess. They 
practically become automatons, and their relation to man becomes 
mechanical. 

So much for the formulation of the shamanistic theory. Let us 
turn now to the presentation and examination of the specifically 
religious concepts with which the shaman deals. 


I. THE SPECIFICALLY RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS. 


1. THE CONCEPT OF SUPERNATURAL PowER. — In North America 
the shamanistic theory is a purely animistic one. The main char- 
acteristics of the spirits or spiritual beings which the theory predi- 
cates is that the spirits are non-human and more powerful than man. 
The question as to whether they are anthropomorphic or not seems 
to be of comparatively small consequence. When seen or conceived 
of as acting, there is unquestionably a well-marked tendency to de- 
scribe them either as anthropomorphic or as theromorphic beings. 
This is particularly true of those spirits who play a réle in mythology. 
In spite of this, there is ample evidence to show that the Indians 
were very little interested in the form under which their spirits were 
conceived, without, however, making them any the less definite. The 
lack of definiteness in form has led a number of ethnologists in 
America and elsewhere to postulate the existence, in America, of a 
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“‘spirit-force”’ or magic power. Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt was perhaps the 
first to discuss it among the North American Indians, and his con- 
clusions seemed to be corroborated by the studies of Miss, Fletcher 
among the Omaha, and by those of William Jones among thé Central 
Algonkin. Falling in, as it did, so admirably with conclusions that 
had been reached by a number of European ethnological theorists, in 
particular Mr. R. R. Marett, it soon obtained great currency. In 
the last expression on the religion of the Indians, that of Professor 
Boas, it is assumed as fundamental. 

Professor Boas says as follows: ‘‘The fundamental concept bearing 
on the religious life of the individual is the belief in the existence of 
magic power, which may influence the life of man, and which in turn 
may be influenced by human activity. In this sense magic power 
must be understood as the wonderful qualities which are believed to 
exist in objects, animals, men, spirits, or deities, and which are superior 
to the natural qualities of man. This idea of magic power is one of 
the fundamental concepts that occur among all Indian tribes. It is 
what is called manito by the Algonquian tribes; wakanda, by the 
Siouan tribes; orenda, by the Iroquois; sulia, by the Salish; naualak, 
by the Kwakiutl; and famanoas, by the Chinook. Notwithstanding 
slight differences in the signification of these terms, the fundamental 
notion of all of them is that of a power inherent in the objects of nature 
which is more potent than the natural powers of man. . . . Since the 
belief in the existence of magic powers is very strong in the Indian 
mind, all his actions are regulated by the desire to retain the good will 
of those friendly to him, and to control those that are hostile.” 

The concept of magic power has assumed such prominence in dis- 
cussions on American religion, that I feel justified in dwelling on it here 
in some detail, particularly as I wish co demonstrate that in the form 
in which it is generally presented it is quite untenable. 

From Professor Boas’s definition of magical power, one might infer 
at first that he is really dealing with an interpretation of magic. 
However, as he distinctly says that ‘‘man’s actions are regulated by 
the desire to retain the good will of these powers,” we shall have to 
assume that this power is identical with the ‘outer world” of his 
definition of religion. 

The first question that suggests itself for discussion is, In what way 
is magical power related to spirits? According to Professor Boas, 
spirits represent the magic power of nature individualized; and the 
variation in the conception of spirits, that exists in different parts of 
America, is due to differences in the degree of individualization they 
have undergone. Where strong anthropomorphic individualization 

1 “Religion,” in Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, Part 2). 
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has occurred, we have deities; and where a belief in magic power 
that is vaguely localized is pronounced, we have the “concept of a 
deity or of a great spirit which is hardly anthropomorphic in character.” 

Miss Fletcher formulates her conception of magic power in a dif- 
ferent way. According to her, ‘‘Wakonda . . . is the name given to 
the mysterious all-pervading and life-giving power to which certain 
anthropomorphic aspects are attributed,’’ and ‘“‘is also applied to 
objects or phenomena regarded as sacred or mysterious. These two 
uses of the word are never confused in the minds of the thoughtful. 
When during his fast the Omaha sings, ‘Wakonda, here needy he 
stands, and I am he!’ his address is to ‘the power that moves,’ ‘causes 
to move,’ that is, gives life. . . . To the Omaha nothing is without 
life. . . . He projects his own consciousness upon all things, and 
ascribes to them experiences and characteristics with which he is 
familiar; there is to him something in common between all creatures 
and all natural forms, a something which brings them into existence 
and holds them intact; this something he conceives of as akin to his 
own conscious being. The power which thus brings to pass and holds 
all things in their living form he designates as wakonda. . . . Wakonda 
is invisible, and therefore allied to the idea of spirit. Objects seen in 
dreams or visions partake of the idea or nature of spirit, and when 
these objects speak to man in answer to his entreaty, the act is possible 
because of the power of wakonda, and the object, be it thunder-cloud, 
animal, or bird, seen and heard by the dreamer, may be spoken of by 
him as a wakonda, but he does not mean that they are wakonda. The 
association in which the term wakonda is used determines the char- 
acter of its meaning. Wakonda, the power addressed during the fast, 

. is not the same wakonda as the thunder that speaks to a man in 
a dream is sometimes called; yet there is a relation between the two, 
not unlike that signified by the term wakondagi when applied to the 
first manifestation of an ability; for all power, whether shown in the 
thunder-storm, the hurricane, the animals, or man, is of wakonda.’’! 

I think it is quite plain from the above that Miss Fletcher is not 
dealing with power at all, but with a kind of Semitic deity conceived 
of inconsistently, sometimes as an all-pervading principle of life, some- 
times as a definite spirit. 

Still another interpretation is that given by Mr. Hewitt in the dis- 
cussion of the Iroquoian orenda. According to him, Orenda is a 
“‘magic power which was assumed .. . to be inherent in every body 

. and in every personified attribute, property, or activity. ... 
This hypothetic principle was conceived to be immaterial, occult, 
impersonal, mysterious in mode of action. . . . The possession of 


1 Article ‘‘Wakonda” (Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, Part 2). 
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orenda . . . is the distinctive characteristic of all the gods, and these 
gods in earlier time were all the bodies and beings of nature in any 
manner affecting the weal or woe of man.’’! 

Mr. Hewitt, in another article,’ tells us that ‘primitive man inter- 
preted the activities of nature to be the ceaseless struggle of one 
orenda against another, uttered and directed by the beings or bodies 
of his environment, the former possessing orenda, and the latter, life, 
mind, and orenda, only by virtue of his own imputation. . . . In the 
stress of life coming into contact with certain bodies of his environ- 
ment more frequently than with the other environing bodies, and 
learning from these constraining relations to feel that these bodies, 
through the exercise of their orenda, controlled the conditions of his 
welfare and in like manner shaped his ill-fare, he came gradually to 
regard these bodies as the masters, the gods, of his environment, whose 
aid, goodwill, and even existence were absolutely necessary to his 
well-being and his preservation of life itself. . . . And the story of 
the operations of orenda becomes the history of the gods.” 

Mr. Hewitt claims to base his conclusions on an analysis of a large 
number of phrases in which the expression “orenda’’ is found; but 
any one who will take the trouble to examine these expressions, and to 
compare the translation he gives with the interpretation of the trans- 
lation, can see at a glance that he is illegitimately extending the mean- 
ing of these words. The conclusions are palpably not based on his 
analysis of these words; but, on the contrary, the analysis of the words 
is based on a certain concept of orenda that is held. 

Let us see what is at the bottom of this concept of orenda. I 
believe this is to be found in the phrase, “‘the possession of orenda is 
the distinctive characteristic of all the gods.’’ The gods have been 
separated into beings plus magical powers, and it has then been for- 
gotten that they belong together and cannot be treated as though they 
were independent of each other. It seems to me, however, that the 
error lies in the separation itself. What warrant have we for thinking 
of the god as a deity plus power, and not merely as a powerful deity? 
Are we not here really at the bottom of the whole matter? And are 
we not committing the old error of confusing an adjective with a noun? 
I think there is no doubt of it. Mr. Hewitt, in fact, has presented us, 
not with certain facts, but with an interpretation of facts. What the 
facts themselves are, we have no means of determining from his data. 

Dr. Jones’s conception of the manito® is essentially the same as Mr. 
Hewitt’s conception of the orenda. To him the maniio “is an un- 
systematic belief in a cosmic, mysterious property, which is believed 

1 “Orenda’’ (Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
30, Part 2). 


2 “Orenda and a Definition of Religion” (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. iv). 
8 “The Algonkin Manitou” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xviii). 
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to exist everywhere in nature. . . . The conception of this something 
wavers between that of a communicable property, that of a mobile, 
invisible substance, and that of a latent transferable energy; . . . 
this substance, property, or energy is conceived as being widely diffused 
amongst natural objects and human beings; . . . the presence of it 
is promptly assigned as the explanation of any unusual power or 
efficacy which any object or person is found to possess; .. . it is a 
distinct and rather abstract conception of a diffused, all-pervasive, 
invisible, manipulable, and transferable life-energy, or universal 
force. . . . [Finally] all success, strength, or prosperity is conceived 
to depend upon the possession of [this force].”’ 

Dr. Jones, like Mr. Hewitt and, as we shall see, Dr. Swanton, lays 
considerable stress upon language, ‘‘as affording means of approaching 
nearer to a definition of this religious sentiment.”” He says, ‘“‘When 
they [the Indians] refer to the manitou in the sense of a virtue, a 
property, an abstraction, they employ the form expressive of inanimate 
gender. When the manitou becomes associated with an object, then 
the gender becomes less definite.”” Jones here seems to accept the 
assumption that grammatical distinctions correspond to pyschological 
ones. It is clear, however, quite apart from the general incorrectness 
of this assumption, that the gender of Algonkin words depends fre- 
quently on analogy. We do not know with what words “manitou” 
is used in an “‘inanimate”’ sense; and until we do, and have been 
able to satisfy ourselves that these words have not become inanimate 
through analogy, Jones’s linguistic argument lends no corroboration 
to his contentions. 

Although I am firmly convinced that such use of the linguistic data 
as Jones, Swanton, and in the main Hewitt, have made, is both illegit- 
imate and futile, there is no gainsaying the fact that a discussion and 
an examination of the roots used in describing religious concepts may 
prove of great importance. 

Let us now, before summing up, pass to Dr. Swanton’s view of 
supernatural power. He seems to rely entirely upon the linguistic 
argument, interpreting language likewise, in the same manner as 
Dr. Jones. ‘“‘Most Indian languages,”! he says, ‘‘at any rate the 
Tlingit, do not have a true plural, but usually a distributive and occa- 
sionally a collective. This means that instead of thinking of so many 
different objects, they think of one diffused into many. Therefore they do 
not divide the universe arbitrarily into so many different quarters 
ruled by so many supernatural beings. On the contrary, supernatural 
power impresses them as a vast immensity, one in kind and impersonal, 
inscrutable as to its nature, but wherever manifesting itself to men 

1 J. R. Swanton, “Condition, Beliefs and Linguistic Relationships of the Tlingit 
Indians "’ (26th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 451, note). 
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taking a personal and it might be said a human personal form in what- 
ever object it displays itself. Thus the sky-spirit is the ocean of 
supernatural energy as it manifests itself in the sky, the sea-spirit as 
it manifests itself in the sea. . . . It is not meant that the Tlingit 
consciously reasons this out thus or formulates a unity in the super- 
natural, but such appears to be his unexpressed feeling. For this 
reason there is but one name for this spiritual power, yék, a name which 
is affixed to any specific personal manifestation of it, and it is to this 
perception or feeling reduced to personality that the great-spirit idea 
seems usually to have affixed itself.” 

I think that it is apparent, from the quotations given above, that in 
no case are we dealing with a clear presentation of certain facts, but 
with interpretations. The facts themselves are rarely given as such, 
and, when they are given, are so closely bound up with the specific 
interpretation advanced, that they can be used only with the greatest 
caution. If we were dealing with a general analysis of religion from 
a logical or metaphysical standpoint, perhaps all that would be required 
would be the inner consistency of the explanation advanced; but 
we are not concerned with that. All that we wish to know are 
certain facts and the Indians’ interpretation of them, and this our 
authorities on magical power have signally failed to give us. Quite 
apart, therefore, from the fact that there is abundant evidence to 
show that they have generally approached the subject from a pre- 
conceived European metaphysical viewpoint (whether they have done 
this consciously or not is immaterial), the premises of which it is legiti- 
mate to examine, we are compelled to reject their data because they 
have confused interpretations with facts. 

However, I do not wish to rest my rejection of a belief in magical 
power, as presented by the writers quoted above, on this negative 
evidence. I was fortunate enough to work among the Winnebago 
and Ojibwa, where the belief in wakanda and manito is strongly and 
characteristically developed. In both tribes the term always referred 
to definite spirits, not necessarily definite in shape. If at a vapor- 
bath the steam is regarded as wakanda or manito, ict is because it is 
a spirit transformed into steam for the time being; if an arrow is 
possessed of specific virtues, it is because a spirit has either trans- 
formed himself into the arrow or because he is temporarily dwelling 
in it; and, finally, if tobacco is offered to a peculiarly-shaped object, 
it is because either this object belongs to a spirit, or a spirit is 
residing in it. The terms ‘‘wakanda”’ and ‘‘manito” are often used 
in the sense of ‘“‘sacred.”” If a Winnebago tells you that a certain 
thing is waka (i.e., sacred), further inquiry will elicit from him the 
information that it is so because it belongs to a spirit, was given by 
a spirit, or was in some way connected with a spirit. It is possible 
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that Dr. Jones, Miss Fletcher, and Mr. Hewitt interpreted a certain 
vagueness in the answer, or a certain inability (or unwillingness) to 
discuss objects that were regarded as manito or wakanda, as pertaining 
to the nature of sacred. In addition to the connotation of ‘‘sacred,” 
wakanda and manito also have the meaning ‘‘strange,’’ “remarkable,” 
“wonderful,” “unusual,” and “powerful,” without, however, having 
the slightest suggestion of ‘‘inherent power,” but having the ordinary 
sense of those adjectives. 

Is it not possible, however, that the idea of a force inherent in the 
universe may have been developed by shamanistic systematization? 
It is possible; but no data pointing to this exist, as far as I know, 
in North America. In some cases the shamans have thought away all 
the personal characteristics; but an “unpersonal” unit still exists, 
set off against other “‘unpersonal” units. This is not magical power; 
for, according to our authorities, it is not divisible, but forms one unit. 
Even if, finally, we were to interpret wakanda and manito as in the 
nature of a tertium quid, that the personal characteristics were not 
thought away from them, but that they never possessed them, the 
individuality of each tertium quid would still prevent it from corre- 
sponding to magical power. 

We may say, then, that from an examination of the data customa- 
rily relied upon as proof, and from individual data obtained, there 
is nothing to justify the postulation of a belief in a universal force 
in North America. Magical power as an ‘‘essence”’ existing apart 
and separate from a definite spirit, is, we believe, an unjustified 
assumption, an abstraction created by investigators.’ 

There is another way in which we may look upon the idea of a uni- 
versal force, and that is to regard it as the unconscious expression of 
the religious emotion itself. It should be looked upon, in other 
words, as the non-individualized feeling of fear, awe, etc., which 
forms the subjective side of religion. It is this, perhaps, upon which 
Jones insists in certain passages of his essay. From this point of 
view, the answer given by an Indian to any question presupposes a 
certain amount of reflection on his part, and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a true expression of the religious emotion. If, conse- 
quently, by “force’’ we wish to designate simply the religious emo- 
tion as such, no issue need be taken with the concept. However, 
this is not what the majority of theorists mean by the term. Quite 
apart from this consideration, are we justified in separating the re- 
ligious emotion from its associated historical elements? And does not 
the admittedly individual object or happening which becomes asso- 
ciated with the religious emotion, in a way, individualize the entire 

1 In the discussion of the nature of the spirits, a number of points come out, of con- 


siderable importance in connection with the notion of supernatural power, and to this 
readers are referred. 
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complex?: It is of course well-nigh impossible to determine this satis- 
factorily; but it seems to me that the individual, in the vast majority 
of cases, does not content himself with the mere pleasure of “ swim- 
ming” in a vague religious emotion, but almost mechanically indi- 
vidualizes the emotion by reference to the facts he has been taught. 

2. THE CONCEPT OF Spirits. — Animism, then, in the old Tylorian 
sense of the term, is the belief of the Indians. What, however, is the 
nature of these spirits with which animism deals? It has frequently 
been urged that spirits must of necessity be conceived of in a vague 
manner by the majority of Indians; but this seems to me an entirely 
erroneous view, due to lack of analysis of the answers received from 
direct questioning of the Indian. To those Indians who have never 
spent any time thinking upon the nature of spirits, the concept of 
spirit is neither vague nor definite, for they cannot really be said to 
have any concept at all. The question has really never presented 
itself to them. When, therefore, an ethnologist seeks by direct ques- 
tioning to inquire into the nature of spirits from the ordinary lay 
Indian, he is likely to obtain an answer (in those cases where he obtains 
an answer at all) prompted by a moment’s consideration. Such an 
answer no more reflects the true conception of spirits than a reply 
concerning the Holy Ghost, obtained under the same conditions, from 
an illiterate peasant, would reflect the Catholic belief on this subject. 
There is no reason for even supposing that such an answer reflects the 
same Indian’s belief after he has given the subject some consideration. 
The vagueness present in our lay Indian’s answer is consequently 
not an indication of vagueness in the conception of spirits, but is due 
to entirely different reasons. This distinction is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

While, however, this ignorance as to the precise nature of the spirits, 
on the part of the ordinary man, is a fact to be borne in mind, 
to understand the Indian’s conception of spirits, we must inquire 
principally from those who have thought upon the question, and who 
have inherited the thoughts of others upon this question, — the 
shamans. What has the shaman to say upon the nature of spirits? 
Are they anthropomorphic, theromorphic, dream-phantasms, or in- 
definite entities in general? Can we divide them into personal, 
impersonal, or unpersonal spirits? Right here, it seems to me, we 
are apt to make an unjustifiable assumption. Our ordinary division 
into personal and impersonal is made on the possession of cor- 
poreal characteristics, which are in turn dependent upon our sense- 
perceptions, — sight, hearing, touch etc. Ordinarily, too, the pres- 
ence or absence of corporeality is the test of its reality or unreality. 
What right have we, however, to assume that the Indian either makes 
the same classification or equates corporeality with reality, with 
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existence? To judge from specific inquiries made among the Winne- 
bago and Ojibwa, and from much of our data in general, reality does 
not depend necessarily upon sense-impressions. Among the Winne- 
bago shamans, what is thought of, what is felt, what is spoken, is as 
real as what is seen or heard. It is, I believe, a fact that future investi- 
gations will thoroughly confirm, that the Indian does not make the 
separation into personal as contrasted with impersonal, corporeal 
with impersonal, in our sense at all. What he seems to be interested 
in is the question of existence, of reality; and everything that is per- 
ceived by the sense, thought of, felt and dreamt of, exists. It follows, 
consequently, that most of the problems connected with the nature 
of spirit as personal or impersonal do not exist. 

Because, however, the Indian is thus essentially interested in the 
existence of things, it does not follow that he classifies the universe 
into that which exists and that which does not exist. Whatever is 
the object of his thoughts and his feelings exists. He does not concern 
himself with the negative aspects of existence. The questions with 
which he concerns himself, by preference, are those relating to the 
kind and the permanency of the existence of spirits. Far more impor- 
tant than these two questions, however, is the question relating to 
the authority for the existence of spirits. 

Before entering into this discussion, a few words on the respective 
rdles of the shaman and the layman may not be out of place. 

That the shaman works with the general folkloristic material on 
hand is self-evident. To a large extent, therefore, he must be re- 
garded as a mere arranger and synthesizer. But he is also an inter- 
preter and a theorizer; and in the exercise of these capacities he is 
only in part limited by the interpretations and theories known to the 
mass of the people. When we remember the special religious aptitude 
that characterizes the more capable of the shamans, it must be quite 
plain to us that he will actually invent new interpretations and new 
theories, and that his individuality will stamp itself indelibly upon the 
new syntheses he attempts. If we regard religion as the association 
of a religious emotion with certain concepts and folkloristic elements, 
then it is essential to realize exactly how the religious emotion may 
be extended to new folkloristic elements. It is just in this connection, 
it seems to me, that the rdle of the shaman shows itself. It is he that 
extends them. 

If we survey the whole field of North America, we shall find that 
spirits are conceived of as being visible, audible, felt emotionally, or as 
manifesting their existence by some sign or result. They are all 
equally real. When visible, they may appear as human beings, 
animals, “‘mythological”’ animals, rocks, trees, fire, phantasms, etc.; 
when audible, it may be as a human voice, or as the voice of a bird, 
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in the form of a song, in the whistling of the wind, the crackling of the 
fire; when manifesting their presence by a sign, it may be by lightning, 
by a cloud, by an object found, etc. How a spirit vouchsafes to mani- 
fest himself to an individual may to a certain extent vary with the 
particular individual; for it probably depends upon the predominance 
of visual images in one case, and auditory images in another. How- 
ever, in the vast majority of instances the particular manner of mani- 
festation is given. As might be expected, a large number of spirits 
are believed to be visible to man. 

A large number of spirits are distinctly and definitely corporeal. 
As such they may be definitely anthropomorphic, theromorphic, etc. 
We shall first examine the anthropomorphic spirits. 

The North American Indians have peopled their universe with 
spirits, who may be defined, we have said, as being more powerful 
than and as real as man. The lay Indian, we have pointed out, does 
not concern himself with the nature or the shape of spirits at all. Both 
the lay Indian and the shaman, however, when speaking of spirits as 
directly related to the activities of man, must from the nature of the 
case have generally conceived him as acting similarly to the principal 
sentient beings with which he was mainly concerned, — man and 
animals. In general, these anthropomorphic characteristics would be 
vaguely defined; but when, owing to shamanistic activity, the powers 
and nature of spirits were more sharply drawn, then the spirits took 
upon themselves more definitely the shape of man or of some animal. 
Whether anthropomorphic, theromorphic, or indeterminate spirits 
predominate, varies in different parts of America. In the Northwest 
coast, the Plains, and the Southwest areas, anthropomorphic spirits 
largely predominate; while in the Woodland and Southeast areas 
they do not seem to be of any more importance than either the thero- 
morphic or the indeterminate spirits. Among the Plateau Indians 
and those of the interior and northern Canada, indeterminate spirits 
are largely in the majority. Analyzing the distribution of anthropo- 
morphic spirits, it seems fairly clear that they are most abundant in 
those areas in which a ritualistic organization is well developed. In 
the Woodland and Southeast areas, where this, and its invariable 
accompaniment shamanistic systematization, are found only in certain 
places, anthropomorphism plays only a moderately important rdéle; 
whereas in the Northwest, on the Plains, and in the Southwest, where 
the ritualistic organization is complex, the converse is true. 

Among the Pueblo Indians the anthropomorphic character of spirits 
or deities has developed from the influence of two features, — one 
being the reconstructions of the shamans, which are analogous to what 
has taken place on the Northwest coast and the Plains; and the other 
being what might be called a ‘“‘deification” of clan-ancestors. Dr. 
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Fewkes speaks of the second feature as ancestor-worship. To him 
the katcina cult, for instance, is a phase of ancestor-worship; and 
the katcinas, “deified spirits of ancestors.”” In this he is followed by 
Mrs. Stevenson; but only by a peculiar, and to me illegitimate, 
extension of the concept ancestor-worship, is this true. As a matter 
of fact, what we are dealing with here is not ancestor-worship, but the 
not uncommon transformation of an heroic animal into a man who 
becomes the ancestor of the clan. This belief, so characteristically 
developed among the Winnebago, Sauk and Fox, and Omaha, has 
taken a different turn among the Hopi and other Pueblo tribes. Among 
the latter, the animal ancestry of the clan founder has been completely 
lost sight of, and consequently the katcinas seem to have taken upon 
themselves the nature of anthropomorphic beings or ancestors who 
were worshipped. That we are not dealing with deified ancestors 
comes out clearly from what Dr. Fewkes says about “animate” 
totems. ‘When the totems are inanimate, — as sun, water, lightning, 
corn, — the clan totem ancestors are likewise anthropomorphic, and 
their worship the central idea of the cult.’’! 

It would be erroneous to imagine that the shaman has consistently 
or completely interpreted or systematized, or brought into harmony 
with itself, the vast magico-folkloristic background which forms, after 
all, the matrix of the religious complex. First of all, the task was far 
beyond his powers; and, secondly, this complex was changing contin- 
ually as it passed through the hands of the lay Indian, and as new 
elements were added to it from the inexhaustible magico-folkloristic 
background. It is to this lack of complete systematization that is 
due at times the uncertainty as to the nature of spirits. We fre- 
quently do not know whether we are dealing with an anthropo- 
morphic or a theromorphic spirit. As an example we might take 
the thunder-bird among the Winnebago. In the popular belief in 
the clan legends, it is always spoken of and depicted as a bird akin 
to the eagle. In the shamanistic religion the thunder-birds are theo- 
retically bald-headed anthropomorphic beings. Frequently, however, 
although they are spoken of as men, they act as birds. Complete as 
has been the shamanistic transformation of the bird into a man, the 
spirit has still kept two of the old characteristics of the thunder-bird 
concept, — the baldness of the birds, and the flashing of the eyes as 
the cause of lightning. 

In one other way did the shaman seem powerless to withstand the 
influence of the popular beliefs. When spirits of a definitely circum- 
scribed type were developed, one of the first and most natural reactions 
to be expected was that the people would elevate to the rank of spirits 
those heroes and hero-buffoons so dear to the popular mind. The 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xi, pp. 173-194. 
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shamans, it would seem, fought against this tendency, to judge from 
the utter lack of unanimity regarding the status of these popular spirits 
in North America; but this did not prevent the raven among the 
Bellacoola, the hare, trickster, and turtle among the Winnebago, 
Wisaka among the Sauk and Fox, Nenebojo among the Ojibwa, etc., 
from becoming bona fide spirits. Upon their inclusion in the pantheon 
of spirits, the shaman did his best to obliterate their more grossly 
animal characteristics; and, though he could not change the animal 
form of many of these hero-spirits, he did succeed in making them 
either indeterminate or at least human animals. 

Under the present discussion belongs properly also that of the 
High God, for he is generally conceived of as markedly anthropo- 
morphic; but, owing to its importance, we shall discuss this conception 
separately. 

If we except the heroic animals who have developed into spirits, 
theromorphic spirits are by no means common. There exists, how- 
ever, another class of spirit characteristically developed among the 
Winnebago and kindred tribes, among the Ojibwa and Sauk and Fox, 
and among some of the Plains Indians, who is regarded as a spirit 
controlling the living species of animals. Among the Winnebago 
this spirit seems to possess no corporeality at all. He is a generalized, 
clarified animal. He, for example, it is who is the guardian spirit, 
not the specific animal. There is no doubt in my mind that this con- 
ception is largely, if not entirely, a shamanistic one. It plays an im- 
portant part in Winnebago life, for it permits an individual to kill any © 
animal without running the risk of killing either his guardian spirit 
or his clan animal. This spirit-animal is distinguished from, let us 
say, the anthropomorphized hare of the Winnebago Medicine Dance, 
in that he does not represent the gradual development of a benevolent 
spirit out of an heroic buffoon animal, but simply a newly-created ab- 
straction of the shaman, based, it is true, on an animal prototype. 

A large number of spirits are indeterminate in shape. The reasons 
for this seem to be, that the object with which the spirit is associated 
has no definite shape; that its shape, while definite, has been discarded; 
that they are creations of the popular fancy; or that, finally, they are 
in a more or less constant state of transformation. 

To the first class belong such spirits as water, fire, light, wind, etc., 
on the one hand; and those spirits whose existence is made known by 
sounds or signs, on the other. Among the Winnebago, water is 
addressed as, ‘‘thou whose body is of water.’’ Nothing more definite 
is ever given. For those spirits who manifest themselves only by 
sound and signs, I have definite information only from the Winnebago 
and Ojibwa, though there is reason to believe that they also exist 
among the other tribes belonging to the Woodland area and to the 
territory just west of it. 
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As to the nature of the identification of spirits with celestial objects, 
both shaman and lay Indian are at one; but a difference seems to exist 
in their interpretation of the identification with stones, trees, etc. 
The shaman seems to identify spirits with the latter objects, while the 
layman apparently conceives them to be inhabited by spirits. 

The sun, moon, and stars are among the most important spirits in 
America. So closely, however, have they been identified with these 
particular bodies, that no systematic attempt seems to have been 
made to transform them into true anthropomorphic spirits. These 
celestial bodies belong everywhere to the older strata of beliefs, and 
were in many tribes displaced by the development, on the part of the 
shaman, of other spirits. Wherever shamanistic systematization was 
at its highest, — among the Bellacoola, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Pawnee, 
Pueblo, Iroquois, etc., — there we find evidence of a former marked 
prominence of the sun. Inthe popular mind, as evidenced by some of 
the popula cults and the mythology, the sun always retained its 
prominence. Among the Natchez and in the civilizations of Mexico, 
the cult of the sun obtained so high a development that it displaced 
almost all others. 

Monsters as spirits are found all over America. Perhaps the most 
characteristic of them all is the widespread Water-Spirit, also known as 
the Horned Snake and the Plumed Serpent. He unquestionably 
belongs to the old strata of beliefs, and, although adopted by the 
shaman everywhere, has undergone almost no recasting. Around 
his figure still cluster the whole mass of magico-folkloristic beliefs 
characteristic of the popular spirits. No attempt has been made to 
clarify this picture. He is always regarded as a more or less malign 
being, at war with the Thunder-Bird. It may be in consequence 
of this latter trait that he was so little appreciated by the shaman; 
for the Thunder-Bird is favored by the shaman and the people, and 
the old belief in the eternal enmity of the two beings must have meant 
the development of one at the expense of the other. Among the 
Winnebago a sort of rehabilitation and clarification of the Water-Spirit 
has taken place in connection with the origin legend of the Water- 
Spirit clan. 

There is, however, another class of monster-spirits found in North 
America, whose origin does not lie so definitely in the popular folk-lore. 
As such we may cite the Eskimo Sedna and the Winnebago Disease- 
Giver. The latter is conceived of as human in shape, and as having 
his body divided into parts, one dealing out life, and the other death. 
This figure seems to me to be largely a development of the shaman, 
although lit may be based on popular belief. According to the 
shaman, he is the cause of disease; but he has not succeeded in 
displacing the popular belief as to the cause of disease and death. 
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All of the spirits discussed are capable of taking an indefinite number 
of shapes. This power of transformation does not seem to be insisted 
upon as much by the shaman as by the lay Indian, due perhaps to 
their different standpoints. Naturally this power is possessed to its 
highest degree by spirits. But to the lay Indian the spirits are not 
merely beings from whom all blessings flow, but also heroes; and their 
infinite capacity for transformation is dwelt upon everlastingly as 
proof of their superior power. To the shaman as religious systematizer 
the spirits partake of the nature of deities, and their hero character is 
less important. The task they have before them is to define, co- 
ordinate, and classify the spirits. Emphasis upon their powers of 
transformation is not conducive to this. In defining them in prayers, 
in ritualistic speeches, etc., their character and the mode of representing 
them became fixed, and this literary fixation led to standardization 
in certain areas. Where artistic representation also occurred, the 
standardization was even more prominent. We have, then, to con- 
sider all these interpretations, each of which is partially true, and each 
of which has historically influenced the other, in our conception of 
the nature and figure of spirits. 

3. THE POWER AND LOCALIZATION OF SPIRITS. — Spirits possess 
the power of bestowing upon man all those things that are of socio- 
economic value to him. These may vary from such very important 
things as rain or success on the war-path to the most insignificant 
trifles. Whether these powers are possessed collectively by a few 
spirits, or possessed singly by a large number, will be found to vary 
according to the degree of systematization the beliefs have undergone. 
Where this systematization is marked, the powers have become 
grouped together in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
spirits; and where this is not the case, the powers have been scattered 
over an enormous number. The same powers are frequently possessed 
by different spirits, due mainly to their number, their localization, 
and the influence of family groups and clans. 

Historically the multiplicity of spirits may to a certain extent repre- 
sent the influence of localization. As to the prevalence of the belief 
in the localization of spirits in North America, there can be little 
doubt. The prominence attached to the belief in ‘‘magic power” 
has obscured this fundamental conception. Any study of North- 
American religion based on mythology, ritualistic speeches, and 
personal experiences, will demonstrate this clearly. People are blessed 
by guardian spirits whose abode is a definite place in the near vicinity 
of their village, not by spirits who live somewhere in the universe. 
Among the Winnebago, the Ojibwa, the Omaha, there were as many 
spirits as there were lakes, hills, rivers, etc.; and each of these spirits 
possessed practically the same powers. Among the Eskimo the same 
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thing is true. According to Turner,’ “every cove of the seashore, 
every point, island, and prominent rock, has its guardian spirit.” 
Among the Takelma, according to Dr. Sapir, ‘‘a potent group of spirits 
are localized and associated with certain definite rocks, trees, or moun- 
tains. Direct offerings of food and other valuables seem often to 
have been deposited at the localities with which such beings were 
associated.” 2 So thoroughly ingrown is, in fact, this localization in 
the popular mind, that the shamanistic systematization never made 
any real headway against it. Its spirit-deities never displaced the 
local genii, but at best were established at their side. 

As in most other things, so here too there seems to be a difference 
between the lay Indian’s conception of the powers associated with 
the spirits and the shaman’s. The localized spirits are to the popular 
mind true gent loci, who are concerned not so much with granting 
power to man as with the protection of their respective precincts. 
The granting of powers to man is popularly believed to have been the 
work of the early culture-heroes. True, man never prayed to them 
for power; but then it had been given for all time when they trans- 
formed this world and made it habitable. If by offerings to the 
genti loci they could placate them and safely pass from place to place, 
then life was fairly secure. This apparent lack of positive relation 
of the genii loci to the socio-economic needs of man, I believe to have 
been the popular and earlier viewpoint. 

Certain spirits — like the sun, moon, earth, stars, etc. — all be- 
longing, according to our evidence, to the earlier strata of spirits, 
although they are of course not genzti loci in the strict sense of the term, 
are looked upon, nevertheless, as being concerned with their own in- 
terests. Their own interests happen, however, to be of the utmost 
importance to man. Man’s attitude toward them is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that he asks them not so much for power as 
for the continuance of their own strictly private functions. It is 
interesting to note that the same attitude, the main feature of which 
seems to be a lack of direct relation to man’s needs, is characteristic 
of the tricksters and transformers of North-American mythology. 

The shaman’s viewpoint is characteristically different. To judge 
from those areas where our information is sufficiently definite, in 
particular from the Winnebago and Ojibwa, the emphasis on the 
association of the power to grant man all his socio-economic needs 
with the realization of the direct relationship between the maintenance 
of these needs and the spirits, is almost exclusively the work of the 
shaman. The function of the genii loci was transformed, or, better, 

1 L. M. Turner, ‘The Hudson Bay Eskimo” (11th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology). 

2 E. Sapir, ‘The Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians” (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xx, p. 35). 
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augmented. They still remained the guardians of their precincts, but, 
in addition, were regarded as the source of man’s power throughout 
his life. The creative animal heroes had to give way to these new- 
comers as the original source of power, unless they were themselves 
elevated to the dignity of spirits. 

Such are the two points of view prevalent in North America; and 
these should be carefully borne in mind if we wish to obtain a correct 
idea of the Indians’ religion. 

4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITS INTO DEITIES. — The conception 
of deities is quite clearly due to shamanistic systematization. From 
what were the deities developed? Doubtless to those ethnologists 
who believe firmly in the existence of a “magic power,” the differ- 
ence between spirits and deities is one of degree of individualization 
of the magic power. To me the facts seem to point toward a devel- 
opment in exactly the opposite direction. But to what are we to 
relate them, — to such spirits as sun, moon, stars; to the genii loci; 
or are we to regard them as new conceptions largely representing the 
reconstructions of the shaman? I believe an examination of the data 
points in all three directions. 

Deities are found developed in practically all parts of North Amer- 
ica, with the possible exception of interior and northern Canada and 
among the Plateau tribes. In certain sections — like the Northwest 
coast, the Plains Woodland, the Plains, California, the Southwest, 
and certain parts of the Eastern Woodlands — two types of deities 
are found; to wit, the trickster deity and the “pure” deity. The 
wide distribution of the trickster deity shows that it is not associated 
with any marked ritualistic development. To my mind it represents 
the shaman’s acknowledgment of the power of popular beliefs, and 
likewise an admission that he too shares many of them. His recon- 
structed trickster is generally more consistent as a creator, more 
directly and consciously benevolent, but his origin is indicated in a 
number of features. Indeed, it could not be otherwise; for the 
shaman’s re-interpretation is never thorough and complete, and, no 
matter how clarified his conception may be, the people as such have 
never lost their conception of the trickster. What appears to me a 
probable reason for the lack of remodelling of the trickster deity, at 
least in certain portions of America, is the fact that the shaman has 
developed another deity in which he was more interested. The trick- 
ster was probably always forced upon him to a certain degree. In 
certain sections of the Northwest coast and California where the 
second type of deity is not well developed, the trickster deity retains 
less of his primeval character: as, for instance, the raven among the 
Tlingit, Haida, and the Asiatic Chukchee; and the coyote among the 
Mewan. Conversely, the trickster nature of the deity, or perhaps 
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the influence of the trickster conception on the second type of deity, 
creeps out even when the deity has obtained so abstract a formulation 
as among the Chitimacha. Although he is spoken of here as “having 
neither eyes nor ears, but who sees, hears, and understands every- 
thing,”’ he yet plays the rdéle of trickster at the same time. One word 
of caution is necessary here: we may be dealing with information 
obtained from two sources, — the shamanistic and the popular. 

Although, as we have pointed out before, the development of deities 
need not coincide with a marked development of ritualistic organiza- 
tion, it is frequently so associated; the Central Algonkin, some of the 
Eastern-Woodlands tribes, and California presenting a notable excep- 
tion. This association is not due to the complexity of the ritual, but 
to the necessity of having founders and creators for the various rituals. 
These founders are for the most part trickster deities. Such, for 
instance, is the case with a number of the societies of the Northwest 
coast, the Winnebago, the Sauk and Fox, etc. We have thus two 
sources for the origin of the trickster deities, — the reconstructions of 
the individual shaman, and the desire of having a founder for a ritual 
or society. 

The ‘‘pure”’ deities are quite clearly unrelated to the trickster or 
culture-hero. They may vary from such definite deities as the sun, 
moon, earth, star, etc., to such indefinite ones as the Great-Medicine 
of the Cheyenne, Olelbis (‘‘Dwelling-on-High”) and Namhliestawa 
(“‘ Hurling-Left-Handed-to-the-West) of the Wintun, Shining-Heavens 
of the Haida, Tirawa of the Pawnee, Earth-Maker of the Winnebago, 
and the Good Spirit of the Ojibwa. Of these, certain ones (like the 
sun, etc.) belong, as we have seen, to the oldest possessions of the 
people; while the others seem at first glance to be largely reconstructions 
of the shamans, although, as we shall see later, this is only partially 
true. One difference between these two types appears fairly clear, — 
the sun, moon, etc., generally belong to a polytheistic phase in America, 
while the Great Medicine, etc., belong to a monotheistic phase. 
There are of course exceptions; such, for example, as the réle of the 
sun among the Natchez, and that of Raven-at-the-Head-of-Nass 
among the Tlingit. The position of the former was due to the remark- 
able development of the sun cult among that people. 

Let us examine the names of our deities more closely. Dwelling- 
on-High and Hurling-Left-Handed-to-the-West are descriptive terms 
from which nothing can be learned. The Good Spirit of the Ojibwa, 
we know, exists side by side with the Bad Spirit. Earth-Maker of 
the Winnebago is the only name that explains the function of the deity. 
This, however, is only one of his names. He is also known as the 
Creator and the Great Spirit. Like the Good Spirit of the Ojibwa, 
another spirit of equal rank appears in the mythology, called Herec- 
gunina, corresponding exactly to the Ojibwa Bad Spirit. 
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The Shining-Heavens of the Haida represents, in my opinion, 
merely a transformed older spirit. Dr. Swanton says, ‘“‘He (Shining- 
Heavens) is the sky god, the highest deity anciently recognized by 
the Haida.’ He goes on to say, ‘‘Sifi, the name by which he is known, 
is the ordinary word for ‘day,’ as distinguished from ‘night’ or from 
an entire period of twenty-four hours which also is called ‘night;’ 
but it seems to be more strictly applied to the sky as it is illuminated 
by sunshine.” This explanation is, I believe, far-fetched. Sifi is 
apparently identical with the Winnebago hap and the Tciwere (Oto, 
Iowa and Missouri) hape, which means “‘day.”’ There is also a very 
important deity by this name. Hap, however, has two other second- 
ary meanings, — that of “‘light air, heavens,” and that ul “life.” 
In view of the remarkable correspondence of the Haida and Winne- 
bago deities, may we not legitimately identify the two? Sifi would 
then simply be an old spirit deity who has been transformed into a 
supreme deity. 

The names of these deities show clearly that we are to look for their 
origin neither in the older spirits (like sun, moon, etc.) nor in the geni 
loci. Where, then, are we to look? There seem to me to be three 
sources of origin, — the generic genii loci, the dual creators, and the 
shamanistic reconstructions. 

Among the Tlingit we are told that there were ‘‘one principal and 
several subordinate spirits in everything.’’ A similar conception 
exists among the Eskimo, the Asiatic Chukchee, the Winnebago, etc. 
What we find here is a localization of authority. There was at all 
times an inequality in the importance of the genti loci. The genii loci 
of the trees were subject to the genius loci of all the trees within a cer- 
tain area, etc. This conception is quite similar to that of the spirit- 
animal mentioned before. We are not dealing here, however, with an 
abstraction for the purpose of subjecting a number of individual 
entities to some unifying principle, but clearly with generic geni 
loci. It is from this generic genius loci that, in my opinion, such 
deities as the Hard-Being-Woman of the Hopi, the Spider-Woman of 
the Pueblos, Sedna of the Eskimo, the Water-Spirit of the Winnebago, 
etc., were developed. All these deities have, of course, undergone 
considerable re-interpretation and clarification at the hands of the 
shaman. 

Dual creators — or, better, dual transformers — are found in all 
parts of America. They are a common feature of all their mythologies. 
Frequently three, four, or five transformers are found, depending upon 
the sacred number of the tribe. Among the Winnebago, for instance, 
there are four. The dual creators are generally regarded as equal in 

1 J. R. Swanton, Haida Texts and Myths (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 29, 
D. 30). 
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power; but one is supposed to be more benevolent than another, and 
more directly interested in furthering the needs of man. In many 
areas this antagonism in the character of the dual deities developed a 
marked Good Spirit and Bad Spirit. This is typical, for instance, of 
the Central Algonkin, Winnebago, Omaha, etc. This postulation of 
a Good Spirit and a Bad Spirit was not developed by the shaman. 
It seems to be one of the fundamental folkloristic conceptions of 
the North American Indians. The Good Spirit and Bad Spirit are 
merely the spirits-in-chief of the numerous good and bad spirits, 

Let us see now what the shamanistic reconstructions have done with 
these dual deities. Where the systematization was very strong, — as, 
for instance, among the Pawnee and Winnebago, — the Bad Spirit 
has disappeared completely. Among the Winnebago he is still found, 
however, in the popular cycles. He has, it is true, degenerated into a 
sorry figure; but Earth-Maker confesses himself powerless to destroy 
him. Among the Pawnee, Tirawa reigns supreme; and there seem 
to be only hints as to the earlier existence of a rival. 

5. MonotHeEtIsM. — The belief in a single supreme deity is not very 
common in America. The nearest approach to it is Tirawa of the 
Pawnee. According to Mr. Grinnell, he is ‘“‘an intangible spirit, 
omnipotent and beneficent. He pervades the universe and is its 
supreme ruler. Upon his will depends everything that happens. 
He can bring good or bad; can give success or failure. Everything 
rests with him. . . . Nothing is undertaken without a prayer to the 
Father for assistance. When the pipe is lighted the first whiffs are 
blown to the deity. When food is eaten, a small portion of it is placed 
on the ground as a sacrifice to him.’’! Such a conception is quite rare. 
If, however, we take the belief in a single God to mean the belief in a 
mildly benevolent creator, who may or may not be the creator of all 
deities and spirits, to whom offerings are made similar in nature to 
those made to the other spirits, the conception, though not common, 
is found among the Californian tribes, the Bellacoola, the Central 
Algonkin, the Woodland-Plains, some of the Plains, and some of the 
Southwestern tribes. 

As to the origin of the idea of a single deity, there is little doubt in 
my mind that it is to be sought in the older belief in the Good Spirits 
and Bad Spirits, and probably represents the complete displacement of 
the latter. The non-ritualistic myths and the popular beliefs bear this 
out amply. The single deity never seems to have become very pop- 
ular. He was, for instance, rarely appealed to directly by the average 
man; and it is only by a four de force that he appears as a guardian 
spirit. In fact, though based on a popular belief, he is a thoroughly 
shamanistic construction. 

1G. B. Grinnell, ‘Pawnee Mythology” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vi, 
p. 113). 
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To what extent Christianity has influenced the development of the 
Good Spirit into a supreme deity, it is difficult to determine. Its 
influence must have been considerable in certain areas. However, 
as we have tried to show, it is not necessary to call in the aid of Chris- 
tian influence to account for the origin of the idea of a single supreme 
deity. 

II. THE RELATION OF SPIRITS TO MAN. 


1. THE TWOFOLD INTERPRETATION OF THIS RELATION. — Among 
all North American tribes there is always to be found an unsyste- 
matized postulation of a purely mechanical relation between man and 
the spirits or deities. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the blessing 
will flow mechanically, quite independent of the volition of the spirits. 
If, for instance, the Winnebago make the necessary offerings of tobacco 
and eagle-feathers to the Thunder-Birds, and they accept them, 
they must grant man those powers which they possess. Theoretically 
the spirits have the alternative of accepting or refusing these offerings; 
but there is something so inherently tempting in the tobacco, eagle- 
feathers, etc., that very few spirits are credited with sufficient strength 
of character to refuse. As an instructive example of this attitude, I 
might cite the following incident in a Winnebago myth. The Winne- 
bago are offering tobacco to the Buffalo spirits, and the smoke is 
ascending through a hole in the sky to the home of these spirits. 
The younger Buffaloes cannot resist the temptation of approaching 
the opening to catch a few whiffs of their favorite tobacco. They 
are thereupon warned by the older Buffaloes not to go too close, for 
the tobacco fumes might tempt them too strongly; and should they 
succumb and accept the offerings, then they would have to appear on 
earth and be killed. 

This interpretation of the relation of the spirits to man is the 
popular one, that of the unreligious man. Alongside of it arose 
another closely allied historically. The popular interpretation was 
only in a vague way a cause-and-effect relation. It remained for the 
shaman to emphasize this latter fact, to give a reason for the spirits’ 
fondness for tobacco, to grant the spirits a certain amount of volition, 
and finally to insist upon certain qualifications on the part of the sup- 
pliants. A certain precision in the manner of making offerings was 
probably always present. The mechanical interpretation gave way 
to what might be called a “contract” theory. The spirits possessed 
the various powers without which man could achieve only a modicum 
of success; and man possessed tobacco, corn, eagle-feathers, buckskin, 
etc. Man would give the spirits tobacco, etc.; and the spirits would 
give man the powers they controlled. Accompanying this change of 
interpretation, there was a difference of attitude. The mechanical 
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interpretation demanded but a modicum of religious feeling; the 
“‘contract’’ interpretation was heavily charged with it. 

2. GUARDIAN SpIRits. — One of the fundamental features of North 
American religion is the marked projection of even the most minute 
socio-economic life-values into the idea of spirits and deities. It is 
probably for this reason that the relation of spirits to man is so 
intimate. There is no aloofness, such as we find in many modern 
religions. This intimate and direct relationship is of utmost impor- 
tance; for to it and to the belief in genii loct was due the most char- 
acteristic feature of Indian religion, namely, the development of the 
idea of guardian spirits. If the genti loci played no rdle in the develop- 
ment of the conception of deities, it is perhaps largely due to the fact 
that they had already been requisitioned for the elaboration of this 
idea of guardian spirit. Very little was necessary to accomplish the 
transformation of the genius loci into the guardian spirit. The idea 
of guardian and protector of the precinct, as such, had but to be 
extended so as to include all those who lived in that precinct, both 
individually and collectively. I think it would be a mistake to 
assume offhand, that, strictly speaking, each individual had, or could 
have had, a distinctly different guardian spirit. The evidence accumu- 
lating now, although it will never be conclusive, points unmistakably 
to an association of guardian spirits with families or even larger groups. 
It is not to be supposed that there was an inheritance of such spirits, 
however, but rather a tendency to acquire those spirits who had 
proved their usefulness and power by the blessings they had given to 
older members of the family. This tendency toward inheritance 
becomes especially marked in those areas where the guardian spirit 
is associated with certain definite powers, like success in hunting, etc.! 

The only satisfactory method of describing the nature of the guar- 
dian spirits is to give a few fasting experiences in extenso. I will 
select such as bring out all the various aspects of this belief. 

(A)? “Shanapow, when a young boy, commenced fasting for his fortune. 

. He fasted eight days without eating, till he got very weak. On the 
eighth night he dreamed that one of the sacred monsters who lived in the 
falls appeared and told him, ‘Look yonder and you will see something laced 
there as your reward for fasting,’ indicating a rock in the centre of the falls. 
The whole earth looked transparent, and he went to the rock island, going 
over ice. When he got there he discovered a sacred kettle which was as 
bright as fire. It was a bear kettle from the underneath god to feed from 
when a sacrifice feast was given. ‘Now,’ said the god, ‘go a short distance 
and you will find there what is granted you. You will then break your 
fast and eat.’ So Shanapow went and found a large bear which he killed 
and made a sacrifice of, and then ate with others whom he invited.”’ 


1 The powers associated with the guardian spirits, and the method of acquisition of 
the guardian spirits, will be treated in other sections. 

2 Alanson Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini Indians (An- 
thropological Papers, American Museum cf Natural History, vol. xiii, part i). 
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(B)! ‘‘When I was ten years old, my grandmother wanted me to fast, so 
that I might know what blessing I was to receive. I was to start in the 
autumn of the year. At first I was to get just a little to eat and drink in 
the morning and evening. This meagre diet was to continue all through 
the autumn and winter. In the spring a little wigwam was built for me 
on a scaffold, not very far from the ground. In this wigwam I was to stay 
ten days and nights, and only get a little to eat in the mornings and evenings. 
My grandmother told me before entering not to believe every spirit that 
would come to me with promises, for there are some who try to deceive 
people, and only to accept the blessings of that spirit who came with a 
great noise and power. 

“The first and second night I did not dream of anything, but during the 
third night a very rich man came to me and asked me to go along with 
him and that he would give me all the riches I wanted. I went along with 
him, but I did not accept what he offered me, and returned to my wigwam. 
Then I looked in the direction in which . . . he was disappearing, . . . and 
I saw that he had changed into an owl, and that the lodge that I had visited 
with him was a hollow tree with holes. The next night another rich man 
came to me, dressed in a suit of red material. He offered me the same 
things as the first man, and in addition told me that if I accepted his blessings 
I could change my clothes twice a year. After I refused he told me to 
look in his direction as he left me; and as I did so, I saw nothing but oak 
trees and dry and green leaves. The next night another man came and 
offered me boxes of sugar. I went with him, too, but I refused his blessing; 
and when I turned to look at him as he left, just as I had done in the other 
cases, I only saw a large maple-tree. 

““My grandmother came twice a day to ask me about what I had dreamt 
and to give me something to eat. I told her about my dreams, and she 
again told me to accept the blessing of no one but the spirit who came to me 
with a great noise and strength. Some night before the tenth I heard the 
noise of a gush of wind above me and saw a very stout and strong man. 
With this man I went towards the north, and finally came to nine old men 
sitting around a circle. In the centre sat a very old man, and this was the 
man who blessed me. He told me that he had just been sent down from 
above. Then I was brought back to my little wigwam and told to look in 
the direction in which my guide was going. When he had gone some 
distance, I looked and I saw a number of large white stones in a circle 
and one in the centre of this circle. The next morning when my grand- 
mother came to feed me and question me, I told her of what I had dreamt. 
That was the end of my fasting.’’ 

(C)2 ‘‘One time in a dream the Sun came to me and said, ‘Look at the 
old woman’s face (moon)!’ I looked and saw that she had turned her 
back, but I saw through her head. I could see the paint on her face. 
There was a black spot on her nose, and a ring over her forehead, cheeks, 
and chin. Then the Sun said, ‘Look at myface! This is the way you are 
to paint your face. You must always wear a cap made of running fisher- 


1 P, Radin, Some Aspects of Puberty Fasting among the Ojibwa (Museum Bulletin 
No. 2, Anthropological Series No. 2, Geological Survey of Canada). 

+ C. Wissler, Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. vii, p. 74). 
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skin with one feather. This cap is to be like the one I now wear. If you 
do this, you shall have power to turn away rain.” 


The foregoing fasting-experiences show clearly what powers are 
supposed to be possessed by guardian spirits. Of any attitude of 
veneration felt for the spirits by the fasters, I cannot detect the 
slightest trace. A religious thrill there certainly has been at all times, 
depending in intensity on the age and temperament of the faster. 
On the whole, however, we are dealing with a stereotyped explanation 
of success in life. It might be said to read as follows: “I am a 
successful hunter; I am a prominent warrior, etc.; and I am told 
that I have become such because I have done what my elders told 
me, — have practised these professions diligently, and made offerings 
to the spirits... The formula is put in the mouth of the youth; but 
it means nothing until it is interpreted much later in terms of each 
man’s experience in life. It is because this formula has been tested 
by the results obtained, and found correct, that it is accepted and 
perpetuated. 

The guardian spirit is not supposed to be in permanent attendance 
upon man. It is only when he is needed, in the crises of life, that he 
is brought into relation with man; and it is quite characteristic of the 
markedly materialistic basis of the belief that the spirit is only called 
into aid for the particular needs of each case. If it is a warpath that 
is to be undertaken, then the individual will demand such and such 
honors and safety for himself and the precise number of men accom- 
panying him. Frequently his fasting-experiences will be carefully 
tested by the elders; and if found wanting in any respect, he will be 
restrained from going. This is of course merely another way of saying 
that the man was either too young or inexperienced for such an 
undertaking, or that the enemy were perhaps too powerful, etc. The 
fact that the Indians expressed this in religious terms should not blind 
us to the fact that they realized quite well that they were dealing with 
a purely mundane affair, and that mundane facts were to be given the 
greatest consideration. 





III. THE METHODS OF BRINGING SPIRITS INTO RELATION WITH MAN. 


1. FAstinc. — There seem to be two marked methods of bringing 
spirits into relation with man,—the one magical, and the other 
religious. Here we are concerned only with the religious. In the 
discussion of the latter, two things are to be borne in mind, — first, 
that it means essentially a method of superinducing a religious feeling; 
and, secondly, that religious feeling is bound up with the desire for 
preserving and perpetuating socio-economic life-values. 

On the whole, religious feeling was superinduced in the customary 
way, by fasting, self-castigation, etc.; but the characteristic method 
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was fasting. In America fasting was undergone for a definite reason; 
namely, to superinduce religious feeling, which psychologically meant 
a state of mind in which the world of sense-impressions was shut out, 
and in which auto-suggestion and hallucinations were predominant. 
The desirability for such a state of mind lay not so much in the 
emotional pleasure it gave the Indian as in the belief that such a 
state of mind was essential for placing him in a position to overcome 
certain crises in his life which it was reasonable to anticipate would 
develop. He believed that fasting would accomplish this, because he 
was told so by the shaman and his elders. 

If primarily religious feeling was evoked by the contemplation of the 
goods of this world and the desirability of possessing them in full 
measure, secondarily it was called forth by the belief in spirits possessed 
of powers that would make the question of acquiring these goods easy. 
If to us it seems that in the formula of fasting the relation to spirits is 
the essential thing, this is due to the fact that we are misled by the 
state of mind of the faster and our own religious bringing-up. 

2. ‘MENTAL CONCENTRATION.” — Among the Winnebago and Ojib- 
wa, and I have reason to believe among other tribes, the efficacy of a 
blessing, of a ceremony, etc., depended upon what the Indians called 
“concentrating your mind’’ upon the spirits, upon the details of the 
ritual, or upon the precise purpose to be accomplished. All other 
thoughts were to be strictly excluded. The insistent admonition of 
the Winnebago elders is that the youth, in his fasting, centre his mind 
completely on the spirits, and that his blessing will vary in direct pro- 
portion to the concentration he has been capable of. It was believed 
that the relation between man and the spirits was established by this 
“concentration,” and that no manner of care in ritualistic detail 
could take its place. Very frequently failure on a warpath or lack of 
efficacy of a ritual was attributed to the fact that the Indian or 
Indians had been lacking in the intensity of their “concentration.” 
There are indications that this “‘concentration”’ played an important 
part in a number of purely magical rites among the Winnebago and 
Ojibwa. Thus among the former there was a special ceremony con- 
nected with the obtaining of animals, which consisted simply in 
“setting your mind” upon them. It is probable, therefore, that “‘con- 
centration” was originally a purely magical device that was re-inter- 
preted and included in the religious complex by the shaman. 

3. SELF-CASTIGATION AND TORTURE. — There seems to be little 
doubt that both self-castigation and torture were originally uncon- 
nected with the religious complex. The idea that a relation between 
man and spirits could be established with their aid, is always a special 
and shamanistic interpretation. Neither self-castigation nor torture 
are commonly found associated in North America with religion. 

VOL. XXVII. —NO. 106, — 25. 
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They form prominent elements, however, in the religious complex 
associated with the Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, the Mandan 
Okeepa and ceremonies of the Mexican Indians. 

4. OFFERINGS AND SACRIFICES. — The theory on which the Indians 
made offerings has been touched on before. It is what Tylor calls the 
“‘gift-theory.”” Of his “homage’’ and “‘abnegation-theory,” I cannot 
find any trace in North America. 

Offerings were made to spirits, the dwelling-place of spirits, or 
objects in any way connected with spirits. What was sacrificed de- 
pended largely upon the pursuits of the people and custom. To 
different spirits different articles were frequently given, but all received 
tobacco. Among most tribes, food-animals—such as deer, elk, 
moose, buffalo, etc. — were offered. Among the Woodland and 
Woodland-Plains tribes, white dogs were sacrificed. Human sacrifices 
were found only among the Pawnee. As is well known, they were 
common in Mexico. The method of sacrifice varied. When the 
offerings were made to spirits, food was either put for them at certain 
places or partaken of by the Indians themselves upon the supposition 
that the spirits either partook only of the spirit of the food or were 
present invisibly as feasters. When the offerings were made to 
places supposed to be the abode of spirits, or to objects connected with 
them, they were placed near them. Offerings to the genit loci were 
made whenever an individual passed their precincts. To the more 
important spirits and deities, sacrifices were made at definite times or 
when ceremonies were performed. Any individual could make offer- 
ings. On certain occasions — such, for instance, as before starting 
out on a war-expedition, at specific ceremonies, etc. — this function 
devolved upon special individuals. 

5. PRAYERS AND INCANTATIONS. — “Prayers may either be spoken 
words, or they may be expressed by symbolic objects placed so that 
they convey the wishes of the worshipper to the powers.”’! The latter 
type is found only among the Pueblo Indians. Prayers accompany 
practically all sacrifices and ceremonies. In the rituals of the North 
Pacific coast Indians they are, however, rare. The objects of prayer 
are always those socio-economic life-values to which importance is 
attached in any given area. What in these values is stressed depends, 
to a certain extent, upon the ambitions of the individual, and conse- 
quently it happens at times that individuals may pray for abstract 
blessings or for ideal objects. Prayers are always accompanied by a 
religious feeling when made by the shaman, but frequently become 
mere formulas in the hands of the lay Indian. In such cases their effi- 
cacy will generally be regarded as depending upon the correctness with 

1 F. Boas, article “Prayer,” in Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part 2). 
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which they are repeated. When the prayer takes a ritualistic form 
and is regarded as efficacious in itself, it becomes an incantation, and 
properly belongs to the domain of magic. This seems to be char- 
acteristic of prayers in northern California and among the Eskimo, 
but is frequently found elsewhere. 

6. CHARMS AND FETICHES. — Charms and fetiches are employed 
in many parts of North America as a means of establishing a relation- 
ship between man and spirits. These charms and fetiches are either 
regarded as the gift of the spirits, the dwelling-place of the spirits, or 
are connected intimately with them in some way. They belong 
largely, however, to the domain of magic, and may be regarded as 
having been secondarily associated with the religious complex. The 
main element in this transformation from magic to religion was prob- 
ably the definite interpretation of the relation of the charm to the 
results obtained. For the purely mechanical or perhaps coercive rela- 
tion, the shaman substituted the religious relation.' 


IV. THE FOLKLORISTIC-RELIGIOUS COMPLEX.” 


1. THE Concert oF Evit.—It is generally supposed that the 
Indians’ actions are regulated “by the desire to retain the good will 
of those [spirits] friendly to him, and to control those that are hostile.” 
This suggests a clear concept of evil, and seems justified when we 
remember that almost every tribe postulates its good and bad spirits. 
An examination of North American data, however, shows that while 
the Indians do speak of the existence of bad spirits, with the exception 
of the Eskimo, these spirits seem to exercise little influence upon 
their lives. Evil would most assuredly befall individuals who, for 
instance, fasted at the wrong time, or who accepted blessings from 
spirits when they were expressly warned against them; but people 
seem to have been quite careful to heed these warnings. In the 
vast majority of cases, evil seems to result either from inability to 
obtain protection or from infringement of rules. Thus, if an indi- 
vidual succumbs during one of life’s crises, it is not because of an 
evil spirit, but because he failed to provide himself with the means 
of protecting himself on such an occasion. There is another kind of 
evil, however, besides that which is connected with inability to obtain 
protection from the spirits; and that is the evil caused by definite 
individuals. Such individuals claim to have received the power of 
inflicting injury from the spirits. This does not mean, however, that 

1 It might be well to mention here the idea that spirits may be propitiated if offended 
by transgressions of certain rules. The most important of these means of propitiation 
is confession, which is found among the Eskimo, Iroquois, and Athapascan. It has lately 
developed among the Winnebago, but it may be due there to the influence of Christianity. 

2 Under this heading we shall concern ourselves entirely with the folkloristic-religious 
concepts. 
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bad spirits blessed them. The power to inflict evil is one of the 
powers that men may covet and that all spirits may grant. 

Summing up, we may say that in practice the Indian does not deal 
with the evil spirits he unquestionably postulates, but that the same 
spirit may be connected with good as with evil. It may very well be 
that in this twofold aspect of the spirits we still see the reflection of an 
older concept of the spirits in which they, like the tricksters, were not 
concerned with the weal or woe of man, but their own interests; and 
that whatever evil or good man obtained through them was indirect. 

2. THE Concept oF DISEASE. — Disease is conceived of in a variety 
of ways. It may be due toa general lack of protection, to the presence 
of a material object in the body, to the absence of the soul from the 
body, or rarely to the action of a spirit who distributes it. I believe 
it is a fundamental belief in North America that disease is natural 
to man, and that without the spirits’ protection he will most assuredly 
become ill on numerous occasions in life. The specific disease itself 
is caused by some individual who has caused a material object to 
enter another person’s body or has abstracted his soul. I know of 
only one case in North America where disease is conceived of as being 
incarnated in a spirit or deity; and that is among the Winnebago, 
where the curious deity known as Disease-Giver is found. 

Disease is associated with the religious complex, because those 
individuals who are conceived of as causing and curing it are supposed 
to have obtained their powers from spirits. This inclusion represents 
undoubtedly the activity of those shamans with whom the function 
of curing disease became definitely associated. For the majority 
of lay Indians, I feel confident, disease was regarded as being caused 
and cured by purely magical methods. 

3. THE CONCEPT OF DEATH, AFTER-LIFE, AND RE-INCARNATION. — 
Death was everywhere conceived of as a cessation of life on this 
earth, and a cessation of certain kinds of intercourse between the 
individual who had died and living individuals. It was not, however, 
considered by any means as a cessation of all kinds of intercourse. 
It could not be staved off entirely; but it could be staved off for a 
larger or smaller number of years, depending upon the nature of the 
blessings an individual received, his participation in certain ceremonies, 
the nature of his offerings to the spirits, etc. Death was regarded as 
having originated in a number of ways at the beginning of the world, 
the reasons given being generally folkloristic ones. At times it is 
not accounted for at all. 

After death, an individual was supposed to travel to a spirit-land 
much the same as ours, and to remain there. This journey to the 
spirit-land is regarded as being beset with many dangers, to overcome 
which the aid of the living is necessary. Among certain tribes the 
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belief is found that only individuals who have led an upright life are 
able to reach the spirit-land; but among most tribes this is apparently 
not the case, and the ability to reach the spirit-land depends upon a 
variety of causes. Among the Winnebago, for instance, if one of 
the warriors invited to a wake boasts of his war-exploits, the individual 
who has died will fall over one of the precipices on the spirit-road; 
and among the Ojibwa, all infants are doomed to die on the road, be- 
cause they are unable to balance themselves successfully on the slippery 
bridge that spans one of the rivers that have to be crossed. The 
life that is led in the spirit-land is one of unadulterated joy. Indi- 
viduals are much the same as when they lived on earth, except that 
among many tribes a person is believed to appear there in the precise 
bodily form in which he died. If he had been scalped, if his head had 
been cut off, if he had been wounded in a certain way, etc., he would 
continue his existence in the spirit-land in that shape. 

Among most tribes a belief in re-incarnation is present in varying 
degrees. It is especially prominent among the Sauk and Fox, Winne- 
bago, and Omaha. Only shamans and prominent warriors were gen- 
erally regarded as being able to become re-incarnated, as a rule, 
although among the Winnebago it was associated with death on the 
warpath and membership in the Medicine Dance. The following 
Winnebago account will bring out most of the salient features con- 
nected with this belief. 


“IT came from above, and I am holy. This is my second life on earth, 
Many years before my present existence I lived on this earth. At that 
time every one seemed to be on the warpath. I also was a warrior and a 
brave man. Once when I was on the warpath I was killed. It seemed 
to me, however, as if I had only stumbled. I rose and went right ahead 
until I reached my home. There I found my wife and children, but they 
would not look at me. Then I spoke to my wife, but she seemed to be 
quite unaware of my presence. What can be the matter? I thought... . 
Finally it occurred to me that I might in reality be dead, so I returned to 
the battle-field; and, surely enough, there I saw my body. . . . After that 
I tried for four years to return to my home, but I was unsuccessful. 

“‘ After a while I became transformed intoa fish. Their life is much worse 
than ours, for they are frequently in lack of food. . . . At another time I 
became transformed into a bird, and at still another time into a buffalo. 
From my buffalo existence I was permitted to go to my spirit-home. The 
one in charge of that home is my grandfather, and I asked him for permission 
to return to this earth again. At first he refused, but after a while he con- 
sented. Before I left, he told me, ‘Grandson, before you go, you had better 
have the spirits bless you, so that you will be able to live in peace on the 
earth.’ There I fasted for four years. ... Then I came to this earth 
again. WhenI came here, I entered a lodge and was born there. I thought 
that I was entering a lodge, but I was in reality entering my mother’s womb. 
Even in my prenatal existence I never lost consciousness.” 


ee — ~ ee 
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4. THE CONCEPT OF THE SOUL. — According to Professor Boas, 
there are three mental processes upon which the ideas relating to the 
soul are based, — ‘‘the formation of the concept of ‘power of acting’ 
resident in a body, but distinct from the existence of the body; the 
formation of concepts due to the subjective feelings connected with 
imagery; and that of others due to the objective impressions made by 
memory-images.” 4 The soul is regarded as invisible to all except 
shamans. To them it appears in different forms. Among the Nootka 
it is supposed to be a tiny man. The same belief occurred among the 
Huron and Eskimo. Among the Central Algonkin and Winnebago 
it is like a shadow; among the Shasta it is recognized only by its trail 
and footprints; and among the Tsimshian and Bellacoola it is sup- 
posed to be a butterfly or bird. 


V. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE RELIGIOUS COMPLEX. 


The religious complex is transmitted by the shaman and the lay 
Indian. In the case of the shaman it may be said to be almost in- 
herited. Every shaman has the natural desire to have one of his 
children inherit all his supernatural powers; and to do so he surrounds 
him with conditions that make it practically certain that the son will 
be blessed in the same way as he was. Practically the son inherits 
these powers, but only that son who duplicates the religious conditions 
his father submitted to when he was blessed; and consequently only 
that son who shows special aptitude and conscientious endeavor will 
obtain them. The religious intensity of the shaman, and the con- 
servatism with which his religious complex is handed down, are due, 
therefore, to the conscious selection of specially-endowed individuals 
from generation to generation, often within a small number of families. 

Among a number of tribes the objective content of the religious 
complex is purchased. Among the Winnebago and Ojibwa, for in- 
stance, those individuals who were not able to obtain blessings directly 
from the spirits would buy certain ‘“‘blessings’’ from their more for- 
tunate brethren. Among the Blackfoot and Arapaho any blessing 
could be purchased; but it seems that great care was exercised that 
the purchaser be a suitable person. A strong religious feeling seems to 
have accompanied purchased blessings among the Blackfoot and Ara- 
paho, but among the Winnebago it was very weak. In both cases, 
however, the efficacy of these purchased blessings was due to the fact 
that originally they were obtained from the spirits in the proper way. 

1 F. Boas, article “Soul,” in Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part 2). 

2 Compare also further discussion of the soul in the article quoted above, from which 
these statements have been taken. 


* P. Radin, ‘Introduction to the Study of Ojibwa Religion" (Papers and Records of 
the Ontario Historical Society, vol. xii). 
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What the lay Indian transmitted was the objective content of 
religion; and this had a tendency, in his hands, to develop into 
formulas. While these were handed down unchanged from generation 
to generation, the folkloristic background exerted its influence in 
interpretations and by new accretions. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-TALES OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY FRANZ BOAS. 


I. MATERIAL. 


DuRING the last twenty years a very considerable body of tales of 
the North American Indians has been collected. Before their pub- 
lication, almost the only important collections available for scientific 
research were the Eskimo tales published by H. Rink, — material 
recorded in part by natives during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, and printed also in the native language in Greenland; the 
traditions collected by E. Petitot among the Athapascan tribes of 
northwestern Canada; the Ponca tales collected by J. O. Dorsey; a 
few Siouan tales recorded by Stephen R. Riggs; and the Klamath 
traditions collected by Albert S. Gatschet. The material published 
in Daniel G. Brinton’s “Library of Aboriginal American Literature” 
also deserves notice. In all of these the attempt was made to give 
a faithful rendering of the native tales; and in this they differ funda- 
mentally from the literary efforts of Schoolcraft, Kohl, and other 
writers. Owing to their scope, they are also much more valuable than 
the older records found in the accounts of missionaries and in books 
of travel and exploration. 

Since those times, somewhat systematic collections have been made 
among a large number of tribes; and, although the continent is not 
by any means covered by the existing material, much has been gained 
to give us a better knowledge of the subject. 

Two types of collection may be distinguished. The one includes 
tales taken down in English or in other European tongues directly 
from natives, or indirectly with the help of interpreters. Among 
American institutions, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the Field Museum of Natural 
History (Field Columbian Museum) in Chicago, for a few years the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, have worked in this field. Much 
material is also found in the ‘Journal of American Folk-Lore,’’ and 
in the earlier volumes of the “‘American Anthropologist” and of the 
“American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.’’ The other type of 
collection contains tales taken down from dictation by natives, or 
recorded in the native language by natives, and later on revised and 
edited. So far, the latter form the smaller group. We have some- 
what extended material from East Greenland, the Alaskan Eskimo, 
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from several Athapascan tribes, from four tribes from the coast of 
British Columbia, three Chinook tribes, three Oregon tribes, five 
Californian tribes; some Pima, Apache, and Navaho material; Iro- 
quois, Blackfoot, and Fox texts; and collections from the Ponca and 
Sioux. Publications of this type were due first of all to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. For a time the American Museum of Natural 
History published a considerable body of texts; and similar work has 
been conducted by the University of California in Berkeley, the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, and more 
systematically by the American Ethnological Society and in the 
Anthropological Publications of Columbia University in New York. 
The Geological Survey of Canada is also beginning to make available 
material of thistype. The material collected by Professor Uhlenbeck 
and Dr. de Jong among the Blackfeet should also be mentioned in 
this connection. 

With the increase of material, the demands for accuracy of record 
have become more and more stringent. While in the earlier period of 
collecting no great stress was laid upon the recording of variants and 
their provenience, — as, for instance, in Rink’s collection, in which 
we have variants from different parts of the country combined into a 
single story, — we now desire that each tale be obtained from several 
informants and from several places, in order to enable us to gain an 
impression of its importance in the tribal lore, and to insure the full 
record of its contents and of its relations to other tales. Further- 
more, the importance of the record in the original language has become 
more and more apparent. This is not only for the reason that the 
English translation gives a very inadequate impression of the tales, 
but also because often the interpreter’s inadequate knowledge of Eng- 
lish compels him to omit or modify important parts. Even the best 
translation cannot give us material for the study of literary form,— 
a subject that has received hardly any attention, and the importance 
of which, as I hope to show in the course of these remarks, cannot be 
overestimated. 

It is doubtful whether all the records that have been collected in pre- 
vious years are well adapted to this study, because the difficulty of 
taking down accurately rapid dictation from natives, and the difficulty 
which the natives encounter in telling in the traditional manner 
sufficiently slowly for the purpose of the recorder, almost always exert 
an appreciable influence upon the form of the tale. Owing to the 
multiplicity of American languages and to the exigencies of the 
situation in which students find themselves, the recorder has only 
rarely a practical command of the language; and for this reason the 
difficulty just mentioned cannot be readily overcome. Up to the 
present time, the most successful method has been to have the first 
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record made by natives who have been taught to write their own 
language. After they have acquired sufficient ease in writing, the 
diction generally becomes satisfactory. A certain one-sidedness will 
remain, however, as long as all the material is written down by a 
single recorder. It has also been suggested that phonographic records 
be used, which may be written out from re-dictation; but so far, no 
extended series has been collected in this manner. 

The experience of investigators in many regions suggests that the 
difficulty just mentioned is not as great as might be supposed. This 
is indicated by the fact that good informants often break down com- 
pletely when requested to dictate descriptions of the events of every- 
day life. They will then state that they are well able to tell stories 
that have a fixed form, but that the slow dictation of descriptions to be 
made up new is too difficult for them. It would seem, therefore, that 
the form in which most of the tales are obtained must be fairly well 
fixed. Ordinarily a poor rendering of a story can easily be recognized 
by the fragmentary character of the contents, the briefness of sen- 
tences, by corrections and unnecessary repetitions. We also have 
many tales in which the same incident is repeated a number of times; 
and in those cases the form of the repetitions shows, on the whole, 
whether the narrator has a fairly good command of his subject. 
Furthermore, a great many native tales contain, besides the connected 
narrative, stereotyped formulas, which are always told in the same 
manner, and which are undoubtedly always given in correct form. 

It has been the habit of most collectors to endeavor to find the “right” 
informant for tales, particularly when the stories refer to elaborate 
sacred rituals, or when they are the property of social groups possessing 
definite privileges. It may then be observed that certain tales are in 
the keeping of individuals, and are only superficially or partially known 
to the rest of the people. In these cases the recorder has often adopted 
the attitude of the Indian who possesses the most elaborate variant 
of the tale, and the fragmentary data given by the uninitiated are 
rejected as misleading. This view is based on the assumption of a 
permanence of form of tradition that is hardly justifiable, and does not 
take into consideration the fact that the esoteric variant which is 
developed by a small number of individuals is based on the exoteric 
variants afloat among the whole tribe. We shall revert to this subject 
later on. 

This static view of Indian folk-lore is also expressed by the preference 
given throughout to the collection of purely Indian material unaffected 
by European or African elements, and by the reluctance of investi- 
gators to bestow as much care upon the gathering of the more recent 
forms of folk-lore as is given to those forms that were current before 
the advent of the whites. For the study of the development of folk- 
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tales the modern material is of particular value, because it may enable 
us to understand better the processes of assimilation and of adaptation, 
which undoubtedly have been of great importance in the history of 
folk-tradition. | 

Il. MYTH AND FOLK-TALE. 


In our American collections the two terms ‘‘myth” and ‘‘folk-tale”’ 
have been used somewhat indefinitely. This is a necessary result of 
the lack of a sharp line of demarcation between these two classes of 
tales. No matter which of the current definitions of mythology we 
may adopt, there will arise difficulties that cannot be settled without 
establishing arbitrary distinctions. If we define myths as tales that 
explain natural phenomena, and that may be considered in this sense 
as parts of an interpretation of nature, we are confronted with the 
difficulty that the same tale may be explanatory in one case, and a 
simple tale without explanatory features in another. The strict 
adherence to this principle of classification would therefore result in 
the separation of tales that are genetically connected, one being 
classed with myths, the other with folk-tales. It goes without saying 
that in this way unnecessary difficulties are created. 

If we make the personification of animals, plants, and natural 
phenomena the standard of distinction, another kind of difficulty 
arises, which is based on the lack of a clear distinction between myths, 
on the one hand, and tales relating to magical exploits that are con- 
sidered as true and of recent occurrence, on the other, and also on the 
similarities between tales relating to the adventures of human beings 
and animals. 

Of similar character are the obstacles that stand in the way of a 
definition of myths as tales relating to ritualistic performances. 

In all these cases the same tales will have to be considered, in one 
case as myths, and in another as folk-tales, because they occur both 
in explanatory and non-explanatory forms, relating to personified 
animals or natural objects and to human beings, with ritualistic 
significance and without it. If we do accept any one of these defini- 
tions, it will therefore always be necessary to consider the two groups 
together, and to investigate their historical and psychological develop- 
ment without regard to the artificial limits implied in the definition. 
This difficulty cannot be met by assuming that the foik-tale originated 
from a myth and must be considered a degenerate myth, or by the 
hypothesis that conversely the myth originated from a folk-tale; for, 
if we do this, a theoretical point of view, that should be the end of the 
inquiry, is injected into our consideration. 

For our purposes it seems desirable to adhere to the definition of 
myth given by the Indian himself. In the mind of the American 
native there exists almost always a clear distinction between two 
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classes of tales. One group relates incidents which happened at a 
time when the world had not yet assumed its present form, and when 
mankind was not yet in possession of all the customs and arts that 
belong to our period. The other group contains tales of our modern 
period. In other words, tales of the first group are considered as 
myths; those of the other, as history. The tales of the former group 
are not by any means explanatory in character throughout. They 
treat mostly of the achievements of animals and of heroes. From 
our modern point of view, it might be doubtful sometimes whether 
such a tale should be considered as mythical, or historical, since, on 
account of the Indian’s belief in the powers of animals, many of the 
historical tales consist of a series of incidents that might as well have 
happened in the mythological period; such as the appearance of 
animals that become supernatural helpers and perform marvellous 
exploits, or of those that initiate a person into a new ritual. It can 
be shown that historical tales may in the course of time become myth- 
ical tales by being transferred into the mythical period, and that 
historical tales may originate which parallel in the character and se- 
quence of their incidents mythical tales. Nevertheless the psycho- 
logical distinction between the two classes of tales is perfectly clear in 
the mind of the Indian. It is related, in a way, to the ancient con- 
cepts of the different ages as described by Hesiod. 

For our analytical study we must bear in mind that the psycho- 
logical distinction which the natives make between mythical and 
historical tales is, from an historical point of view, not more definitely 
and sharply drawn than the line of demarcation between myths and 
tales defined in other ways. The point of view, however, has the 
advantage that the myths correspond to concepts that are perfectly 
clear in the native mind. Although folk-tales and myths as defined 
in this manner must therefore still be studied as a unit, we have 
avoided the introduction of an arbitrary distinction through our 
modern critical point of view, and retained instead the one that is 
present in the minds of the myth-telling people. 

The mythical tales belong to a period that is long past, and cannot 
be repeated in our world, although the expectation may exist of a 
renewal of mythical conditions in the dim future. Only when we 
ourselves are transferred into the realm of mythical beings, that 
continue to exist somewhere in unknown parts of our world, may 
myths again become happenings. The mythological beings may thus 
become actors in historical folk-tales or in localized tradition, although 
they appear at the same time as actors in true myths. The Indian 
who disappears and is taken to the village of the Buffaloes is, in the 
mind of the Indian, the hero of an historical tale, although the Buffalo 
men are at the same time mythical personages. The novice initiated 
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by the spirits of a secret society is taken away by them bodily; and 
when he re-appears among his tribesmen, he tells them his story, which 
deals with the gifts of mythical beings. The person who revives from 
a death-like trance has been in communion with the mythical world of 
the ghosts, although he has been allowed to return to our world and 
to follow his usual occupations. 

It is therefore clear that in the mind of the Indian the appearance 
of mythical characters is not the criterion of what constitutes a myth. 
It is rather its distance in space or time that gives it its characteristic 
tone. 

It appears from these remarks that in the study of the historical 
origin of myths and folk-tales of modern times, the widest latitude 
must be given to our researches. The types and distribution of the 
whole body of folk-tales and myths must form the subject of our in- 
quiry. The reconstruction of their history will furnish the material 
which may help us to uncover the psychological processes involved. 

I cannot agree with Bastian and Wundt,! who consider the question 
how tales actually originated as comparatively insignificant, because 
both independently created and disseminated material are subject 
to the same psychological processes, which may therefore be studied 
by an analytical treatment of the tales as they now exist. I do 
not see how this can be done without interpreting as an historical 
sequence a classification based entirely on psychological or other 
considerations, — a method that can never lead to satisfactory results, 
on account of the arbitrary, non-historical premises on which it is 
founded. If there is more than one classification of this type possible, 
the reconstructed psychological processes will differ accordingly; and 
we must still demand that the change from one type to another be 
demonstrated by actual historical evidence when available, by infer- 
ences based on distribution or similar data when no other method can 
be utilized. Here, as in all other ethnological problems, the principle 
must be recognized that phenomena apparently alike may develop in 
multitudinous ways. A geometrical design may be developed from a 
conventionalized realistic form, or it may develop directly through a 
play with elementary technical motives; a semi-realistic form may be 
a copy of nature, and may have been read into a pre-existing geo- 
metrical design; or both may have been borrowed and developed on 
new lines. A ritual may be a dramatic presentation of a myth, it 
may be an ancient rite to which a myth has become attached, or it 
may be a copy of foreign patterns. There is no a priori reason that 
tells us which has been the starting-point of a local development, for 
the modern forms may have grown up in any of these ways or by 
their joint action. At the same time, the psychological processes that 

1 Wilhelm Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, vol. ii, part 3 (1909), p. 62. 
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come into play in one case or the other are distinct. For this 
reason we insist on the necessity of an inductive study of the sequence 
of events as the basis for all our work. 

The results of these inquiries, however, do not touch upon another 
problem upon which much thought has been bestowed. The beings 
that appear as actors in mythological tales are creatures of the imagina- 
tion, and differ in the most curious ways from the beings which are 
known in our every-day world. Animals that are at the same time 
men, human beings that consist of parts of a body or are covered with 
warts and blotches, beings that may at will increase or decrease in size, 
bodies that may be cut up and will readily re-unite and come to life, 
beings that are swallowed by animals or monsters and pass through 
them unharmed, are the ordinary inventory of folk-tales as well as of 
myths. Whatever is nowhere seen and whatever has never happened 
are here the common every-day events. 

The imagination of man knows no limits, and we must expect 
great variety of form in mythical beings and happenings. While such 
diversity is found, there still exist certain features that occur with 
surprising frequency, — in fact, so often that their presence cannot be 
due to accident. The attention of many investigators has been 
directed to these similarities, which have led to the inference that those 
traits that are common to the myths and folk-tales of diverse peoples 
and races are the fundamental elements of mythology, and that our 
real problem is the discovery of the origin of those most widely spread. 

It would seem that much of the conflict of current opinion is due to 
our failure to keep distinctly apart the two lines of inquiry here char- 
acterized, — the one, the investigation into the history of tales; the 
other, the investigation of the origin of traditions or ideas common to 
many or all mythologies. 


III, DISSEMINATION OF FOLK-TALES. 


Our first problem deals with the development of modern folk-tales. 
During the last twenty years the tendency of American investigators 
has been to disregard the problem of the earliest history of American 
myths and tales, and to gain an insight into their recent growth. The 
first step in an inductive study of the development of folk-tales must 
be an investigation of the processes that may be observed at the present 
time, and these should form the basis of inquiries into earlier history. 
Therefore stress has been laid upon the accumulation of many variants 
of the same tale from different parts of the country, and these have 
been made the basis of a few theoretical studies. 

Not more than twenty-five years ago Daniel G. Brinton asserted 
that the similarity of Iroquois and Algonkin mythologies was due to 
the sameness of the action of the human mind, not to transmission. 
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Since that time such a vast amount of material has been accumulated, 
proving definite lines of transmission, that there is probably no in- 
vestigator now who would be willing to defend Brinton’s position. A 
detailed study of transmission among the tribes of the North Pacific 
coast, and a brief summary of the similarities between Navaho and 
Northwest American folk-tales, were followed by many annotated col- 
lections containing parallels from many parts of America. The im- 
portance of dissemination was brought out incidentally in Dr. Lowie’s 
investigation on the test-theme in American mythology and by Dr. 
Waterman's study of the explanatory element in American folk-tales. 

Two rules have been laid down as necessary for cautious progress.! 

First, the tale or formula the distribution of which is investigated, 
and is to be explained as due to historical contact, must be so complex, 
that an independent origin of the sequence of non-related elements 
seems to be improbable. An example of such a tale is the Magic 
Flight, in which we find a combination of the following elements: 
flight from an ogre; objects thrown over the shoulder forming ob- 
stacles, — first a stone, which becomes a mountain; then a comb, which 
becomes a thicket; lastly a bottle of oil, which becomes a body of 
water. It is hardly conceivable that such a group of unrelated 
incidents should arise independently in regions far apart. 

The second rule is, that for a satisfactory proof of dissemination, 
continuous distribution is required. The simpler the tale, the greater 
must be our insistence on this condition. It must of course be ad- 
mitted that simple tales may be disseminated over wide areas. It 
must also be admitted that in all probability tales known at one time 
have been forgotten, so that intermediate links in an area of geograph- 
ically continuous distribution may have been lost. This, however, 
does not touch upon our methodological point of view. We desire to 
find uncontestable evidence of transmission, not alone the possibility 
or plausibility of transmission; and for this purpose our safeguards 
must be insisted on. 

The study of the distribution of themes requires a ready means for 
their identification, and this necessitates a brief terminology: hence 
the attempts to establish a series of catch-words by means of which 
tales and incidents may readily be recognized. Frobenius, Ehrenreich, 
Lowie, and Kroeber? have contributed to this undertaking; but an 

1 See Boas, ‘‘ Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America” (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv, pp. 13-20); W. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, vol. ii, part 3, 
p. 62; Van Gennep, La formation des légendes (1912), p. 49. 

2 Leo Frobenius, Im Zeitalter des Sonnengotts; Paul Ehrenreich, Die Mythen und 
Legenden der Siidamerikanischen Urvilker, pp. 34-59; Robert H. Lowie, “‘ The Test- 
Theme in North American Mythology " (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, p. 101); 
A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘ Cath-Words in American Mythology " (Ibid., vol. xxi, p. 222); see also 
T. T. Waterman, ‘‘ The Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of the North American 
Indians" (this Journal, vol. xxvii, pp. 1-54). 
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elaboration of a satisfactory system of catch-words requires more 
penetrating study of the tales than those that have hitherto been 
made. Certain results, however, have been obtained from the study 
of the distribution of themes. The material that has been collected 
suggests that, as inquiry progresses, we may be able to discern various 
areas of distribution of themes. Some of these are known over large 
portions of the continent. For instance, the story of the Bungling 
Host — of a person who is fed by the magic powers of his host, who 
tries to imitate him and fails ignominiously — occurs from New 
Mexico on, all over the eastern part of North America, and is lacking 
only, as it seems, in California and on the Arctic coast. Similar to 
this is the distribution of the story of the Rolling Rock, which pursues 
an offending person, and pins him down until he is finally freed by 
animals that break the rock. Perhaps this does not extend quite so 
far north and south as the former story. While the Bungling-Host 
tale is known on the coast of British Columbia, the Rolling-Rock 
story does not reach the Pacific coast, although related tales are found 
in parts of California. Still other tales are essentially confined to the 
Great Plains, but have followed the trade-routes that lead to the 
Pacific Ocean, and are found in isolated spots from British Columbia 
southward to California. To this group belongs the story of the 
Dancing Birds, which are told by a trickster to dance with closed eyes, 
and then are killed by him, a few only escaping. Another story of this 
group is the characteristic Deluge story, which tells of the creation of 
a new earth by diving animals. During the Flood the animals save 
themselves on a raft. One after another dives, until finally the musk- 
rat brings up some mud, of which the new earth is created. This story 
is known in a very wide area around the Great Lakes, and occurs in 
recognizable form on a few points along the Pacific coast. To this 
same group belongs the tale of the Star Husbands. Two girls sleep 
out of doors, see two stars, and each wishes one of these for her hus- 
band. When they awake the following morning, their wish is fulfilled. 
One of the stars is a beautiful man, the other is ugly. Eventually 
the girls return to earth. This tale is known from Nova Scotia, 
across the whole width of the continent, to the Western plateaus, 
Vancouver Island, and Alaska. Still other stories of the same area 
are those of the Blood-Clot Boy, who originates from some blood 
that has beenthrown away, and who becomes a hero; the story of 
Thrown-Away, the name for a boy who is cast out, brought up in a 
magic way, and who becomes a hero; the Snaring of the Sun; and 
many others. 

The second group has a decided Western distribution, and is found 
extensively on the Plateaus and on the Pacific coast; although some 
of the stories have also crossed the mountains, and are found on the 
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Eastern Plains. To this group belongs the story of the Eye-Juggler; 
that is, of an animal that plays ball with his eyes, and finally loses 
them; of the ascent to the sky by means of a ladder of arrows; 
and the story of the contest between Beaver and Porcupine, Beaver 
inviting Porcupine to swim, while Porcupine invites Beaver to 
climb.! 

A third area of distribution may be recognized in the peculiar 
migration legends of the Southwest and of the Mississippi basin, 
which have no analogues in the northern part of the continent. 

The distribution of themes becomes the more interesting, the more 
carefully the tales are considered. Thus the widely spread story of 
the Bungling Host may be divided into a number of types, according 
to the tricks performed by the host. On the North Pacific coast occurs 
the trick of knocking the ankle, out of which salmon-eggs flow; on the 
Plateaus, the piercing of some part of the body with a sharp instrument 
and pulling out food; on the Plains, the transformation of bark into 
wood; and almost everywhere, the diving for fish from a perch.? 
There is little doubt that as collection proceeds, and the distribution 
of themes can be studied in greater detail, the areas of dissemination 
will stand out more clearly thannow. The greatest difficulty at present 
lies in the absence of satisfactory material from the Southeast and from 
the Pueblo region. 

Ehrenreich*® has attempted to extend these comparisons to South 
America and to the Old World; but many of his cases do not conform 
to the methodological conditions previously outlined, and are therefore 
not quite convincing, although I readily admit the probability of dis- 
semination between the southern and northern half of the continent. 
I am even more doubtful in regard to the examples given by Dahn- 
hardt* and Frobenius.® If Dahnhardt finds, for instance, that we have 
in North America a group of tales relating how Raven liberated the 
sun, which was enclosed in a seamless round receptacle, that the 
Chukchee tell of Raven holding the sun under his tongue, that the 
Magyar tell a similar incident of one of the heroes of their fairy-tales, 
it does not follow that these are the same tales. The Chukchee and 
Magyar tales are alike, and I should be inclined to search for inter- 
mediate links. Among the Chukchee the story has been inserted in 
the Raven cycle, and it seems probable that the prominence of the 

1 See T. T. Waterman (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxvii, pp. I-54). 

? Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (31st Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology). 

* P. Ehrenreich, Die Mythen und Legenden der siidamerikanischen Urvélker und ihre 
Beziehungen zu denen Nordamerikas und der Alten Welt, 1905. 

‘ O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, vols. i-iv. References are given in the index to these 
volumes. 


5 Leo Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der Naturvilker. 
VOL. XXVII. —NO. 106, — 26. 
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raven in their folk-lore is due to Northwest-coast influences, or that 
it developed at the same time in northeastern Asia and northwestern 
America. However, I do not think that the two tales are sufficiently 
alike to allow us to claim that they have the same origin. 

Still more is this true of the alleged relations between Melanesian and 
American tales. Frobenius, who makes much of these similarities, calls 
attention, for instance, to the motive of the arrow-ladder, which occurs 
in Melanesia and in Northwest America. It seems to me that the 
idea of a chain of arrows reaching from the earth to the sky is not so 
complicated as to allow us to assume necessarily a single origin. 
Furthermore, the distance between the two countries in which the 
element occurs is so great, and there is apparently such a complete 
absence of intermediate links, that I am not convinced of the sameness 
of the elements. Even the apparently complicated story of the Invis- 
ible Fish-Hook, which was recorded by Codrington, and which is com- 
mon to Melanesia and Northwest America, does not convince me. 
The fisherman’s hook is taken away by a shark; the fisherman loses 
his way, reaches the shark’s village, where a person lies sick and cannot 
be cured by the shamans. The fisherman sees his hook in the sick 
person’s mouth, takes it out, and thus cures him. In this formula we 
have the widely-spread idea that the weapons of spirits are invisible 
to mortals, and vice versd; and the story seems to develop without 
difficulty wherever this idea prevails. The markedly close psycho- 
logical connection of the incidents of the tale sets it off clearly from the 
Magic Flight referred to before, in which the single elements are quite 
without inner connection. Therefore the sameness of the formula, 
connected with the lack of intermediate links, makes the evidence for 
historical connection inconclusive. 

I repeat, the question at issue is not whether these tales may be 
related, but whether their historical connection has been proved. 

Transmission between the Old World and the New has been proved 
by the occurrence of a set of complex stories in both. The most 
notable among these are the Magic Flight (or obstacle myth), the story 
of the Island of Women (or of the toothed vagina), and that of the 
killing of the ogre whose head is infested with frogs instead of lice. 
The area of well-established Old-World influence upon the New World 
is confined to that part of North America limited in the southeast by 
a line running approximately from California to Labrador. Southeast 
of this line, only weak indications of this influence are noticeable. 
Owing to the restriction of the tales to a small part of America, and to 
their wide distribution in the Old World, we must infer that the direc- 
tion of dissemination was from the west to the east, and not conversely. 
Every step forward from this well-established basis should be taken 
with the greatest caution. 
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A certain number of folk-tales are common to a more restricted 
area around the coasts of Bering Sea and the adjoining parts of Asia 
and America. Many of these may have had their origin in America. 
An extension of this inquiry is needed for clearing up the whole 
interrelation between the New World and the Old. The suggestion 
of analogies made by Ehrenreich, Dahnhardt, Frobenius, and others, 
is worthy of being followed up; but the proofs they have so far given 
are not convincing tome. Thus the theft of the sun and the bringing- 
up of the earth, to both of which I referred before; the story of the 
Swan Maidens who put off their clothing on the shore of a lake, as- 
sume human form, and are compelled to marry the hero who takes 
away their clothing, — are common property of America, Asia, and 
Europe. But the variations of these tales are considerable; and their 
complexity is not so great, nor their geographical distribution so 
continuous, as to claim that proof of their identity has been established. 

We should also mention the possibility of contact between America 
and the Old Worid across the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Roland B. 
Dixon ! has recentiy collected data that suggest possible contact along 
this line; and Von Hornbostel? has tried to show similarity on the 
basis of musical systems that in his opinion can be explained with 
difficulty only, unless there has been old historical contact. No con- 
vincing material, however, is found in the domain of folk-tales. 

I have not considered in the preceding remarks the recent influx of 
foreign themes from Europe and Africa. A fairly large amount of 
European folk-lore material has been introduced into the United 
States and Canada. Among those Indian tribes, however, that still 
retain fresh in their memory the aboriginal mode of life, these tales 
are sharply set off from the older folk-tales. They are recognizable by 
distinctiveness of character, although their foreign origin is not always 
known to the natives. They belong largely to the fairy-tales of 
Europe, and most of them were probably carried to America by the 
French voyageurs. It is only in recent times that a more extensive 
amount of material of this kind has been accumulated.* Favorite 
stories of this group are “‘ John the Bear,” ‘‘Seven-Heads,”’ and a few 
others of similar type. 

In Nova Scotia and Quebec, where contact between the European 
settlers and the Indians has continued for a long period, the number 
of European elements in aboriginal folk-lore is much larger. They 
may have been derived in part from Scotch and Irish sources. Still 


1Roland B. Dixon, ‘‘ The Independence of the Culture of the American Indian’’ 
(Science, 1912, pp. 46-55). 

20. von Hornbostel, ‘Uber ein akustisches Kriterium fiir Kulturzusammenhinge” 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1911, pp. 601-615). 

® Most of this material has been published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vols. xxv-xxvii (1912-14); see also Rand, Legends of the Micmacs. 
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the distinction between the types of aboriginal and foreign tales is 
fairly clear, even to the minds of the narrators. 

In the Southern States, where a large Negro population has come 
into contact with the Indians, we find introduced into the aboriginal 
folk-lore, in addition to the fairy tales, animal tales foreign to Amer- 
ica. Since many of these are quite similar in type to aboriginal 
American folk-tales, the line of demarcation between the two groups 
has tended to become lost. Some of the foreign details have been 
incorporated in theXolk-lore of the Southeastern Indians, and their 
distinct origin has been forgotten by them. A similar assimilation of 
the animal tale has been observed in isolated cases in other‘districts, 
as that of a La Fontaine fable among the Shuswap of British Columbia, 
and perhaps of a European folk-tale among the Zufii. For this reason 
we may conclude that the complete amalgamation is due to their 
identity of type. 

The conditions are quite different in Latin America, where, with the 
exception of the most isolated areas, native folk-tales have almost 
given way to European material. The bulk of the tales collected in 
Mexico and South America is of the same character as the folk-tales 
of the American Negroes, and belongs to the same cycle to which they 
belong. Since Negro influence cannot readily be shown over this whole 
district, and since much of the correlated material is clearly European, 
the origin of these tales is plausibly referred to Spanish and Portuguese 
sources. They were probably carried to America at the time of the 
Conquest, taken to Africa by the Portuguese, and later on imported 
into the United States by Negroes who had previously adopted them 
in Africa. The definite solution of this problem would require careful 
collections in Spain. The published Portuguese material is not un- 
favorable to this theory, which is also supported by the occurrence 
of the same tales in the Philippine Islands, that have been so long under 
Spanish influence. It is true that some tales of this group that are 
found in southern Asia may be due to East-Indian influences, but the 
form of those hitherto published is rather in favor of the theory of a 
late Spanish origin. It seems likely that along with these tales the 
Negroes brought some African stories of similar character into North 
America. 

Among the elements that have been introduced into our continent 
in this way, I mention the Magic Flight, which has thus been carried 
in two currents into the New World, —an ancient one, coming from 
Siberia by way of Bering Strait; a recent one, arising in Spain, and 
passing into Latin America, and gradually extending northward until 
the two meet in northern California. 

It is not easy to say when this superposition of the ancient American 
lore by new European material in Latin America was accomplished. 
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There are, however, indications favoring the assumption that some of 
it has had time to influence American tribes that did not come directly 
into intimate contact with Spanish cultural elements. Thus the tale 
of the race between Turtle and Rabbit — in which Turtle places his 
brothers, who look just like him, all along various points of the race- 
track, and thus makes Rabbit believe that he has won — has entered 
northward into Oregon and British Columbia; and a number of inci- 
dents that occur in Vancouver Island and in the interior of British 
Columbia may have to be explained in the same way. The general 
question of the influence of European lore upon our aboriginal tradi- 
tion deserves much more careful attention than it has hitherto received. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF MYTHOLOGICAL AREAS. 


We return to the discussion of the aboriginal lore as it is found in 
our times, disregarding those elements that can be proved to be of 
modern introduction. The material collected in different parts of the 
continent presents marked differences in type. These are due to 
several causes. In some cases the themes contained in the tales are 
distinct; in others the actors are different; the point of the stories 
shows certain local peculiarities; or the formal structure possesses local 
characteristics. Among these features, attention has been directed 
particularly to the first three, although no systematic attempts have 
been made to cover the whole field. 

In the preceding chapter I have discussed the dissemination of 
tales, and at the same time pointed out that they are not evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole continent. It does not seem possible to give 
a definite characterization of those themes that form the constituent 
elements of the folk-tales of these larger areas. 

The actors that appear as the heroes of our tales differ greatly in 
various parts of the continent. While in Alaska and northern British 
Columbia the Raven is the hero of a large cycle of tales, we find that 
farther to the south, first the Mink, then the Bluejay, takes his place. 
On the Western Plateaus Coyote is the hero, and in many parts of 
the Plains the Rabbit is an important figure. In other regions, heroes 
of human form appear. These occur sporadically along the Pacific 
coast, but in much more pronounced form on the Great Plains and in 
the Mackenzie area, without, however, superseding entirely the animal 
heroes. Owing to this difference in the form of the actors, we find 
the same tales told of Rabbit, Coyote, Raven, Mink, and Bluejay, 
but also of such beings as culture-heroes or human tricksters among the 
Algonkin, Sioux, Ponca, and Blackfeet. There is almost no limit to 
these transfers from one actor to another. The story of the Bungling 
Host is, for instance, told of all these beings, and other themes are 
transferred from one to another with equal ease. Analogous transfers 
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occur frequently in the case of other figures that are less prominent 
in the folk-tales. The sun is snared by Mouse, Rabbit, or beings in 
human form. Gull and a person appear as owners of the sun. King- 
fisher, Water-Ouzel, or other birds, play the réle of hosts. Chicken- 
Hawk, Gopher, Deer, or Eagle steal the fire. Fox, Opossum, or Rabbit 
dupe the Coyote. In part, the animals that appear in tales are deter- 
mined by the particular fauna of each habitat; but, even aside from 
this, numerous transfers occur. In how far these changes may be 
characteristic, aside from the changes of the main figure, has not yet 
been determined. 

The third point in regard to which the materials of various areas 
show characteristic differences is their formal composition; for the 
impression that certain types of stories are characteristic of definite 
areas is not due mainly to the selection of themes that they contain, 
and of the actors, but to the fundamental ideas underlying the plots, 
and to their general composition, — if I may use the term, to their 
literary style. 

Here a remark should be made in regard to the manner in which the 
accumulated material has been utilized for the purpose of theoretical 
discussion. When it is merely a question of discussing themes and 
actors, it may perhaps be justifiable to be satisfied with data collected 
without particular precautions. On the whole, I do not think that the 
study of the distribution of tales has been seriously vitiated by the 
use of unsatisfactory records, although even here a certain amount of 
caution must be demanded. When Dahnhardt makes use of a collec- 
tion like Phillips’s ‘‘Totem Tales,”’ he vitiates his statements, because 
neither is the provenience of the tales given correctly — Alaskan tales, 
for instance, being told as collected in Puget Sound — nor are the con- 
tents sufficiently reliable to serve as a basis for conclusions. The tales 
are throughout changed and modified so as to satisfy the literary taste 
of the author. Too little attention has been paid by students to the 
necessity of a critical examination of their material. Such criticism 
becomes imperative when the formal composition is to be made the 
subject of serious study. It is necessary to know exactly what is 
native, and what may be due to the literary taste of the recorder; and 
what may be due to the individual informant, and what may be tribal 
characteristic. It is here that the importance of unadulterated text- 
material becomes particularly apparent. The neglect of all critical 
precautions, which is so characteristic of the manner in which ethno- 
logical material is habitually used, has vitiated the results of students, 
not only in the field of mythology and folk-lore, but perhaps even more 
in the study of customs and beliefs; and the time has come when the 
indiscriminate use of unsifted material must end. 

In a way we may speak of certain negative features that are com- 
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mon to the tales of the whole American continent. The moralizing 
fable, which is so widely spread in Europe, Asia, and Africa, seems 
to be entirely absent in America. Professor Van Gennep has claimed 
that all primitive folk-tales must be moral.! This is true in so far 
as the plots of all primitive folk-tales find a happy solution, and must 
therefore conform to those standards that are accepted by the narra- 
tors.2. This, however, is not the same as the moralizing point of the 
story, that is the peculiar character of the fable of the Old World. 
Although the American tale may be and has been applied by Indians 
for inculcating moral truths, this tendency is nowhere part and parcel 
of the tale. Examples of the moral application of a tale have been 
given by Swanton * from Alaska, and by Miss Fletcher ¢ from the Paw- 
nee. In none of these, however, has the tale itself the moral for its 
point. It is rather a more or less far-fetched application of the tale 
made by the narrator. The tale can therefore not be classed with the 
African, Asiatic, and European animal tales, the whole point of which 
is the moral that is expressed at the end. It seems to me very likely 
that the almost complete absence of proverbs among the American 
natives is connected with the absence of the moralizing literary form, 
which among the Indians seems to be confined to the art of the 
orator who sometimes conveys morals in the form of metaphoric 
expression. 

The attempt has been made to characterize one or two areas accord- 
ing to peculiarities of literary form. It is perhaps easiest thus to 
describe the folk-tales of the Eskimo, which differ from other Ameri- 
can tales in that the fanciful animal tale with its transformation 
elements does not predominate.° 

In other cases, however, the formal elements can be given clear ex- 
pression only when the tales are grouped in a number of classes. Most 
important among these are the serious origin tales, the trickster tales, 
and tales the incidents of which develop entirely or essentially in 
human society. As soon as this division is made, it is found possible 
to distinguish a certain number of well-defined types. 

We shall take up first of all the origin myths. It is acommon trait 

1 La formation des légendes (1912), p. 16. 

2 Friedrich Panzer, Marchen, Sage und Dichtung (Munich, 1905), p. 14. 

3 John R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts (Bulletin 39, Bureau of American 
Ethnology). 

4 Alice C. Fletcher, The Hako (22d Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, part 2). ; 

5 Dr. Paul Radin states that the tales from Smith Sound published by Knud Rasmus- 
sen show that in Eskimo folk-lore the animal tale is as marked as among the Indians. 
This view does not seem to me warranted by the facts. The type of trifling animal tales 
recorded in Smith Sound has long been known, and differs fundamentally from animal 
tales common to the rest of the continent (article ‘‘Eskimo,’’ in Hastings’ Cyclopedia of 
Religions). 
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of most American origin myths that they deal with the transition from 
a mythological period to the modern age, brought about by a number 
of disconnected incidents, sometimes centering pre-eminently around 
the acts of one particular figure, sometimes by incidents distributed 
over a mass of tales that have not even the actions of one being as their 
connecting link. On the whole, the mythical world, earth, water, 
fire, sun and moon, summer and winter, animals and plants, are 
assumed as existing, although they may not possess their present forms, 
and although they may have been kept in some part of the world in- 
accessible to the human race. We are dealing, therefore, essentially 
with tales of expeditions in which, through cunning or force, the 
phenomena of nature are obtained for the use of all living beings; and 
with tales of transformation in which animals, land and water, obtain 
their present forms. We do not find in North America the genea- 
logical sequence of worlds, one generated by another, that is so 
characteristic of Polynesia. The idea of creation, in the sense of a 

, projection into objective existence of a world that pre-existed in the 

mind of a creator, is also almost entirely foreign to the American race. 
The thought that our world had a previous existence only as an idea 
in the mind of a superior being, and became objective reality by a will, 
is not the form in which the Indian conceives his mythology. There 
was no unorganized chaos preceding the origin of the world. Every- 
thing has always been in existence in objective form somewhere. 
This is even true of ceremonials and inventions, which were obtained 
by instruction given by beings of another world. There is, however, 
one notable exception to this general rule, for many Californian tribes 
possess origin tales which are expressions of the will of a powerful 
being who by his thoughts established the present order. When this 
type of tale became first known to us through the collections of Jere- 
miah Curtin, it appeared so strange, that the thought suggested itself 
that we might have here the expression of an individual mind rather 
than of tribal concepts, resulting either from the recorder’s attitude 
or from that of an informant affected by foreign thought. Further 
collections, however, have corroborated the impression; and it now 
seems certain that in northern California there exists a group of true 
creation tales. 

The statement here made needs some further restriction, inasmuch 
as we have quite a number of tales explaining the origin of animals and 
of mankind as the results of activities of superior beings. Thus we 
have stories which tell how men or food-animals were fashioned by 
the Creator out of wood, stone, clay, or grass; that they were given 
life, and thus became the beings that we see now. It is important 
to note that in these cases it is not a mere action of a creative will, 
but always the transformation of a material object, which forms the 
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essential feature of the tale. Furthermore, I believe it can be shown 
that many of these tales do not refer to a general creation of the whole 
species, but that they rather supply a local or temporary want. For 
instance, the Creator carves salmon out of wood, but they are not fit 
to serve his purpose. This does not imply that no salmon were in 
existence before that time, for we hear later on in the same cycle that 
the real salmon were obtained by a party that captured the fish in the 
mythical salmon country. The Creator, therefore, had to make 
artificially an object resembling the real salmon that existed somewhere 
else, but his unsuccessful attempt resulted in the origin of a new species. 
In another way this point may be brought out in the story of the 
origin of death, which appears as part of the Raven cycle of the North 
Pacific coast. Here Raven tries to create man first from stone, then 
from leaves. Since his attempts to give life to stones were unsuccess- 
ful, and man originated from leaves, man dies like leaves. The men 
thus created were, however, not the only ones in existence. Raven 
tried to create them only in order to obtain helpers in a particular kind 
of work in which he was engaged. Nevertheless the generalized 
explanation of death is attached to this story. 

There are also marked differences not only in the manner in which 
origins are accounted for, but also in the extent to which these elements 
enter into tales. While in a large collection of Eskimo stories only 
from thirty-five to fifty phenomena are explained, the number is 
infinitely greater on the Western Plateaus. In the essay quoted before, 
Waterman states that ninety-eight Eskimo tales contain thirty-four 
explanations, while in a hundred and eighty-seven Plateau tales, two 
hundred and twenty-five explanations are found. This quite agrees 
with the impression that we receive by the perusal of tales. In some 
cases almost every tale is an origin tale, in others these are few and far 
between. For the determination of this element as characteristic of 
various areas, we require, of course, extensive collections, such as are 
available from a few tribes only. It is particularly necessary that the 
tales should not be gathered from a one-sided standpoint, — as, for 
instance, for a study of celestial myths or of animal tales, — because 
this might give an entirely erroneous impression. That typical 
differences exist can be determined even now. It is particularly 
striking that in some regions, as on the Western Plateaus, the explana- 
tory element appears often as the basis of the plot; while other tribes, 
like the Eskimo, have a number of very trifling origin stories almost 
resembling animal fables. If these are excluded from the whole mass 
of explanatory tales, the contrast between various groups in regard to 
the importance of the explanatory element becomes particularly 
striking. 

Marked differences occur also in the selection of the phenomena 
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that are explained. Among the southern Caddoan tribes the explana- 
tion of stars preponderates. Among the Plateau tribes the largest 
number of tales refer to characteristics of animals. Among the 
Blackfeet and Kwakiutl the mass of tales relate to ceremonials. 
Among the Southern tribes a great number are cosmogonic tales. 

Related to this is also the more or less systematic grouping of the 
tales in larger cycles. It is but natural that in all those cases in which 
traits of animals form the subject of explanatory tales, the tales must 
be anecdotal in character and disconnected, even if one person should 
form the centre of the cycle. It is only when the origin tales are 
brought together in such a way that the mythological concepts develop 
into a systematic whole, that the origin stories assume the form of a 
more complex cosmogony. This point may be illustrated by the long 
record of the origin legend of Alaska collected by Swanton,! in which 
obviously a thoughtful informant has tried to assemble the whole 
mass of explanatory tales in the form of a connected myth. Critical 
study shows not only the entire lack of cohesion of the parts, but also 
the arbitrary character of the arrangement, which is contradicted by 
all other versions from the same region. Unifying elements are com- 
pletely missing, since there is no elaboration of a cosmogonic concept 
that forms the background of the tale. 

The same is no less true of the Kwakiutl, among whom the dis- 
connected character of the origin tales is perhaps even more pro- 
nounced, since they refer in different ways to various aspects of the 
world; the origin of animals being treated in one way, the rise of 
social differences of the people in another way, and the super- 
natural basis of their religious ceremonials in still another manner. 
The contrast in form brought about by the systematization of myth- 
ical concepts may be seen clearly in the case of the Bellacoola, 
who have developed more definite notions of the organization of the 
world, and among whom, for this reason, the single stories, while still 
disconnected, are referred clearly to a background of systematized 
mythical concepts. The contrast between the disconnected origin 
tales and the elaborate cycles is most striking when we compare the 
disjointed tales of the Northwest with the long connected origin 
myths of the East as we find them among the Iroquois and Algonkin, 
and even more when we place them side by side with the complex 
myths from the Southwest. 

On the whole, these features are characteristic of definite geographical 
areas. On the Western Plateaus it is almost entirely the grouping of 
the tales around one single hero that makes them into a loosely con- 
nected cycle. So far as we can discover, the single adventures are 

1 John R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts (Bulletin 39, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, pp. 80 ef seq.). 
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disconnected, and only exceptionally a definite sequence of incidents 
occurs. The same is largely true of the origin tales of the East and of 
the Upper Mississippi region, excepting their complicated introductory 
parts. In other districts —as on the Pacific coast between Van- 
couver Island and central California — a somewhat more definite 
order is introduced by the localization of the tales. A transformer 
travels over the country and performs a series of actions, which are 
told in a definite order as his journeyings take him from place to place. 
Thus we have a definite order, but no inner connection between the 
incidents. Quite distinct in type are the origin tales in which the 
people themselves are brought to their present home by long-continued 
migration. It is characteristic of the northern part of the continent 
that there is no migration legend to speak of, that the people consider 
themselves as autochthonous. In the Southwest and in Mexico, on 
the other hand, particular stress is laid upon the emergence of the tribe 
from a lower world and upon its migrations, with which are connected 
many of the origin stories. This type, which in its whole setting is 
quite distinct from that of the North, occurs wherever Southern in- 
fluences can be traced, as among the Arikara, a Caddoan tribe that 
migrated from the south northward to the Missouri River. 

We may also recognize local characteristics in the details of the 
methods by which the present order of things is established. In the 
Plateau area, among the Eskimo, and in part at least in eastern North 
America, something happens that accidentally determines the future. 
When Grizzly-Bear, in a tussle, scratches Chipmunk’s back, this 
gives rise to his stripes. If an animal jumps out of a canoe and breaks 
off his tail on the gunwale, this is the reason why it has a short tail. 
Since an animal wears down the hair of its bushy tail, it has a hairless 
tail now. Because the frog leaped on the moon’s face, it stays there. 
In this area incidents in which transformations are the result of an 
intentional activity are quite rare, although the idea is not quite 
absent. In the East the concept of intentional transformation 
appears particularly in the tales treating of the origin of the earth and 
of ceremonies; on the Plateau it appears from time to time either in 
the form of councils held by the animals in order to decide how the 
world is to be arranged, or in contests between two antagonistic 
animals which desire different conditions. Thus we find in the 
Plateaus the story of Chipmunk and Bear, to which I referred before, 
essentially a contest which is to determine whether it shall always 
be day or always night; and in the Coyote cycle a contest which is to 
decide whether man shall be immortal. 

On this basis a number of types of origins may be distinguished, — 
first, origins due to accidental, unintentional occurrences; second, the 
formation of the present order according to the decisions of a council 
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of animals; third, development due to the actions of two antagonistic 
beings, the one benevolent and wishing to make everything easy for 
man, the other one counteracting these intentions and creating the 
difficulties and hardships of life; as a fourth type we may distinguish 
the culture-hero tales, the narrative of the migration of men or deities 
who wander about and set things right. At the present time it is 
hardly possible to group the origin stories quite definitely from these 
points of view. In the extreme north the disorganized tale seems to 
prevail. On the plateaus of the northern United States and in part 
of the plains, the animal council plays an important réle. California 
seems to be the principal home of the antagonistic formula, although 
this idea is also prominent among some Eastern tribes; and culture- 
hero tales appear locally on the North Pacific coast, but more promi- 
nently in the south. 

We shall next turn to a consideration of the trickster tales. Ina 
sense these have been referred to in the previous group, because many 
of the trickster tales are at the same time origin tales. If, for instance, 
Coyote tricks the birds by letting them dance near the fire, and their 
red eyes are accounted for in this way, we have here an origin story 
and a trickster tale. At present we are not concerned in this feature, 
but rather in the consideration of the question whether certain features 
can be found that are characteristic of the whole cycle as developed 
in various regions. First of all, it seems of interest to note the degree 
to which the whole group of tales is developed. It is absent among 
the Eskimo, moderately developed in California, probably not very 
prominent in the aboriginal myths of the Southwest, but most prolific 
on the Northwest coast, the Northern Plateaus, and in the East. 
Whether it is a marked feature of the Athapascan area cannot be de- 
cided at present. Some of the heroes of the trickster cycle have been 
noted before. Raven, Mink, Bluejay, on the Northwest coast; Coyote 
on the Plateaus; Old Man among the Blackfeet; Ishtiniki among the 
Ponca; Inktumni among the Assiniboin; Manabosho, Wishahka, and 
Glooscap among various Algonkin tribes, — are some of the prominent 
figures. Although a complete list of all the trickster incidents has 
not been made, it is fairly clear that a certain number are found prac- 
tically wherever a trickster cycle occurs. I have already stated that 
one group of these tales is confined to the Western Plateaus, another 
one to the northern half of the continent. At present it is more 
important to note, that, besides these widely distributed elements, 
there seem to be in each area a number of local tales that have no such 
wide distribution. The characteristics of the tales appear most clearly 
when the whole mass of trickster tales in each region is studied. A 
comparison of the Raven, Mink, and Bluejay cycles is instructive. 
The background of the Raven stories is everywhere the greedy hunger 
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of Raven. Almost all of the Raven tales treat of Raven’s endeavors 
to get plenty of food without effort; and the adventures relate to his 
attempts to cheat people out of their provisions and to the punishment 
doled out to him by those who have suffered from his tricks. Quite 
different in type are the Mink stories. Here we find throughout an 
erotic background. Mink tries to get possession of girls and of the 
wives of his friends, and his tricks have almost exclusively this one 
object. Occasionally only a trick based on his fondness for sea-eggs 
is introduced. The Bluejay adventures may be characterized in still 
another way. Generally it is his ambition to outdo his betters in 
games, on the hunt or in war, that brings him into trouble or induces 
him to win by trickery. He has neither a pronounced erotic nor a 
notably greedy character. The tricks of the Plateau cycles are not so 
easy to characterize, because the deeds of Coyote partake of all the 
characteristics just mentioned. Coyote attempts to get food, and his 
erotic adventures are fairly numerous; but on the whole these two 
groups are considerably outnumbered by tricks in which he tries to 
outdo his rivals. 

The identification of trickster and transformer is a feature which 
deserves special notice. I have called attention to the fact — borne 
out by most of the mythologies in which trickster and culture-hero 
appear as one person — that the benefactions bestowed by the culture- 
hero are not given in an altruistic spirit, but that they are means by 
which he supplies his own needs.'!_ Even in his heroic achievements he 
remains a trickster bent upon the satisfaction of his own desires. This 
feature may be observed distinctly in the Raven cycle of the Northwest 
coast. He liberates the sun, not because he pities mankind, but 
because he desires it; and the first use he tries to make of it is to compel 
fishermen to give him part of their catch. He gets the fresh water 
because he is thirsty, and unwillingly spills it all over the world while 
he is making his escape. He liberates the fish because he is hungry, 
and gets the tides in order to be able to gather shell-fish. Similar obser- 
vations may be made in other mythological personages that embody 
the qualities of trickster and culture-hero. Wherever the desire to 
benefit mankind is a more marked trait of the cycle, there are generally 
two distinct persons, — one the trickster, the other the culture-hero. 
Thus the culture-hero of the Pacific coast gives man his arts, and is 
called ‘‘the one who sets things right.’’ He is not a trickster, but all 
his actions have a distinct bearing upon the establishment of the 
modern order. Perhaps the most characteristic feature of these 
culture-hero tales is their lack of detail. Many are bare statements 
of the fact that something was different from the way it is now. The 


1 Introduction to James Teit, Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British 
Columbia (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vi). 
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hero performs some very simple act, and ordains that these conditions 
shall be changed. It is only when the culture-hero concept rises to 
greater heights, as it does in the South, that these tales acquire greater 
complexity. 

Here may also be mentioned the animal tales that belong neither to 
the trickster cycle nor to the origin tales. It is hardly possible to 
give a general characterization of these, and to distinguish local types, 
except in so far as the importance of the tale is concerned. In the 
Arctic and the adjoining parts of the continent, we find a considerable 
number of trifling animal stories that have hardly any plot. They 
are in part merely incidents descriptive of some characteristic of the 
animal. Some of these trifling stories are given the form of origin 
tales by making the incidents the cause from which arise certain bodily 
characteristics of the animals, but this is not often the case. In the 
more complex tales which occur all over the continent, the animals act 
according to their characteristic modes of life. Kingfisher dives, 
Fox is a swift runner, Beaver a good swimmer who lives in ponds, etc. 
Their character corresponds to their apparent behavior. Grizzly-Bear 
is overbearing and ill-tempered, Bluejay and Coyote are tricky. A 
sharp individual characterization, however, is not common. 

We shall now turn to the third group of tales, those dealing with 
human society. These can only in part be characterized in the manner 
adopted heretofore. Some of their local color is due to the peculiar 
distribution of incidents which has been discussed before. On the 
whole, however, it is rather the plot as a whole that is characteristic. 
This may be exemplified by the incident of the faithless wife, which 
occurs all over the continent. The special form of the plot of the 
woman who has an animal or supernatural being or some object for 
a lover, whose actions are discovered by her husband, who disguises 
himself in her garments and who deceives and kills the paramour and 
later on his wife, is most characteristic of the Northern area, reaching 
from northeastern Siberia and the Eskimo district southward to the 
Mississippi basin. 

Individualization of form may also be illustrated by the widely dis- 
tributed incident of the deserted child who rescues his people when 
they are in distress. The special form of the plot —in which the 
child makes his parents and uncles ashamed, is deserted and then 
helped by animals that send him larger and larger game until many 
houses are filled with provisions, and in which the people offer him 
their daughters as wives — is characteristic only of the North Pacific 
coast. On the Plains the deserted boy escapes by the help of his 
protector, and becomes a powerful hunter. The analysis of the plots 
has not been carried through in such detail as to allow us to do more 
than point out the existence of characteristic types in definite areas. 
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Much more striking in this group of tales is their cultural setting, 
that reflects the principal occupation and interests of the people. I 
have attempted to give a reconstruction of the life of the Tsimshian, 
basing my data solely on the recorded mythology. As might perhaps 
be expected, all the essential features of their life — the village, its 
houses, the sea and land hunt, social relations — appear distinctly 
mirrored in this picture. It is, however, an incomplete picture. It 
would seem that certain aspects of life do not appeal to the imagination 
of the story-tellers, and are therefore not specifically expressed, not 
even implied in the setting of the story. It is very striking how little 
the animal tale — in the instance in question, the Raven cycle — con- 
tributes to this picture. It is also of interest to note that among the 
Tsimshian the secret societies — which, as we conclude from other 
evidence, have been introduced only lately — occupy a very unim- 
portant part in the tales, while the potlatch and the use of crests are 
two of their most notable features. How accurately the cultural 
background of the life of the people is reflected by the form of its 
tales, appears in the diversity of form in which the life of various 
tribes of the North Pacific coast is mirrored in their traditional lore. 
Although the general form is much the same in all, the reconstructions 
based on the evidence of their tales exhibit sharp individualization, and 
emphasize the differences in social organization, in social customs, 
in the importance of the secret societies, and in the great diversity 
in the use of crests and other supernatural gifts. A perusal of the 
available collections makes it quite clear that in this sense the expres- 
sion of the cultural life of the people contained in their tales gives to 
them a marked individuality, no matter what the incidents constituting 
the tales may be. 

The reflection of the tribal life, which is characteristic of the tale, 
is also expressed in the mass of supernatural concepts that enter 
into it and form in part the scenic background on which the story 
develops, in part the machinery by means of which the action pro- 
gresses. Wundt! and Waterman have called attention to the impor- 
tance of distinctions between mythical concepts and tales. The 
cosmological background does not enter with equal intensity into the 
folk-tales of various groups. The Eskimo, who have clearly defined 
notions regarding the universe, do not introduce them to any great 
extent into their tales; while the various classes of fabulous tribes 
and beings, shamanism and witchcraft, occupy a prominent place. 
On the North Pacific coast the notions regarding the universe are on 
the whole vague and contradictory; nevertheless visits to the sky play 
an important réle in the tales. The ideas regarding a ladder leading 
to heaven, and journeys across the ocean to fabulous countries, also 

1 Wilhelm Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, vol. ii, part 3 (1909), p. 19. 
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enter into the make-up of the Northwest-coast traditions. In the 
South, on the other hand, the notions in regard to the centre of the 
world, the lower world, and the four points of the compass, are of 
importance. 

The groups of fabulous beings that appear in each area exhibit also 
sharp characteristics; as the ice giants of the Iroquois and eastern 
Algonkin, the stupid giants of the Shoshoni and Kutenai, or the water- 
monsters of the South, the horned serpents of eastern America, the 
double-headed serpent of the coast of British Columbia, the giant 
thunder-bird of Vancouver Island, and the various forms of thunderers 
that are found among the different tribes of the continent. 

Skinner ! has recently called attention to the magical machinery that 
appears in the tales of human adventure among the Central Algonkin 
tribes. These features also characterize the tales of different areas. 
This subject has not been analyzed in sufficient detail to allow a 
definite grouping, but enough is known to indicate that a natural 
arrangement will result which will largely conform to cultural divisions. 

This feature is still further emphasized when we direct our attention 
to the main plot of the story. I have shown that among the Kwakiutl 
the plot of most stories is the authentication of the privileges of a 
social division or of a secret society. Wissler has brought out a similar 
point in his discussion of Blackfoot tales,2 many of which seem to 
explain ritualistic origins, the rituals themselves being in part dramatic 
interpretations of the narratives. The Pawnee and Pueblo stories 
reflect in the same way the ritualistic interests of the people. In this 
sense we may perhaps say without exaggeration that the folk-tales 
of each tribe are markedly set off from those of all other tribes, because 
they give a faithful picture of the mode of life and of the chief interests 
that have prevailed among the people during the last few generations. 
These features appear most clearly in the study of their hero-tales. 
It is therefore particularly in this group that an analogy between the 
folk-tale and the modern novel is found. The tales dealing with the 
feats of men are more plastic than those relating to the exploits of 
animals, although the animal world, to the mind of the Indian, was 
not so very different from our own. 

The events occurring among the animals are less individualized so 
far as the tribal mode of life is concerned. At best we may infer from 
them whether we deal with buffalo-hunters of the Plains, fishermen of 
the Western coast, people of the Arctic or of the Southern desert. 
The more complex activities of the tribe appear rarely pictured in 
them, and then only incidentally. 


1 A. Skinner, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxvii (1914), pp. 97-100. 
2 Clark Wissler and D. C. Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians (Anthropological 


: .Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. ii, p. 12). 
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In the human tale the narrator gives us a certain amount of char- 
acterization of individuals, of their emotions, — like pity and love, — 
of their courage and cowardice, on which rests the plot of the story. 
The development of individual character does not proceed beyond this 
point. We do not find more than schematic types, which are, however, 
forms that occur in the every-day life of the people. On the contrary, 
the origin and trickster cycles deal with types that are either so im- 
personal that they do not represent any individual, or are merely the 
personification of greed, amorousness, or silly ambition. Wherever 
there is individuality of character, it is rather the expression of the 
apparent nature of the personified animal, not the character that fits 
particularly well into human society. 

Considering the characteristics of the human tale as a whole, we 
may say that in all probability future study will show that its principal 
characteristics may be well defined by the cultural areas of the con- 
tinent. How close this correspondence may be remains to be seen. 
The problem is an interesting and important one, because it is obvious 
that the tales, while readily adaptable, do not follow all the aspects 
of tribal life with equal ease, and a certain lack of adjustment may 
become apparent. This will serve as a valuable clew in the further 
study of the development of tribal customs and of the history of the 
distribution of tales. I have pointed out the probability of such in- 
complete adjustment in the case of the Kwakiutl, and Wissler has made 
a similar point in regard to the Blackfeet. 

While much remains to be done in the study of the local character- 
istics of folk-tales in regard to the points referred to, a still wider field 
of work is open in all that concerns their purely formal character, 
and I can do no more than point out the necessity of study of this 
subject. On the basis of the material hitherto collected, we are hardly 
in a position to speak of the literary form of the tales. I am inclined 
to count among their formal traits the typical repetition of the same 
incident that is found among many tribes; or the misfortunes that 
befall a number of brothers, until the last one is successful in his under- 
taking. These have the purpose of exciting the interest and leading 
the hearer to anticipate the climax with increased eagerness. Quite 
different from this is a device used by the Tsimshian, who lead up to 
a climax by letting an unfortunate person be helped in a very insignifi- 
cant way. The help extended to him becomes more and more potent, 
until the climax is reached, in which the sufferer becomes the fortunate 
possessor of power and wealth. 

Another artistic device that is used by many tribes to assist in the 
characterization of the actors is the use of artificial changes in speech. 
Thus among the Kwakiutl the Mink cannot pronounce the sound fs, 
among the Kutenai Coyote cannot pronounce s, among the Chi-. 
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nook the animals speak different dialects. Dr. Sapir! has called 
attention to the development of this feature among the Shoshoni 
and Nootka. 

The literary style is most readily recognized in the poetic parts of 
tales; but, since these fall mostly outside of the purely narrative part 
of the stories, I do not enter into this subject. We may contrast the 
simplicity of style of the Northwest coast — where poems consist 
sometimes of the introduction of a single word into a musical line, the 
music being carried on by a burden, sometimes of a purely formal 
enumeration of the powers of supernatural beings — with the meta- 
phoric expression and fine feeling for beauty that pervade the poetry 
of the Southwestern Indians. Equally distinct are the rhythmic 
structures that are used by the Indians of various areas.2, We must 
be satisfied here with a mere hint at the significance of these data. 
The desire may be expressed, however, that greater care should be 
taken in the collection of the material to make possible a thorough 
study of this aspect of our subject. 


V. RECENT HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOLK-TALES. 


Our considerations allow us to draw a number of inferences in regard 
to the history of American folk-tales. We have seen that there is no 
tribe in North America whose tales can be considered as purely local 
products uninfluenced by foreign elements. On the contrary, we have 
found that some tales are distributed over almost the whole continent, 
others over more or less extended parts of the country. We have seen, 
furthermore, that the tales of each particular area have developed a 
peculiar literary style, which is an expression of the mode of life and 
of the form of thought of the people; that the actors who appear in 
the various tales are quite distinct in different parts of the country; 
and that the associated explanatory elements depend entirely upon 
the different styles of thought. In one case the tales are used to 
explain features of the heavenly bodies; in others, forms of the land, 
of animals or of rituals, according to the chief interests of the people. 
It is fully borne out by the facts brought forward, that actors, explana- 
tory tendencies, cultural setting, and literary form, of all modern 
American tales, have undergone constant and fundamental changes. 
If we admit this, it follows that the explanations that are found in 
modern tales must be considered almost entirely as recent adaptations 
of the story, not as its integral parts; and neither they nor the names 
of the actors reveal to us what the story may have been in its original 

1 E. Sapir, ‘Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology’ (The Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xxiii, 1910, pp. 456-457). 

_ ® See, for instance, Alice C. Fletcher, The Hako (22d Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, part 2, pp. 282-368). 
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form — if we may speak of such a form. Everything appears rather 
in flux. For this reason the attempt to interpret the history of the 
modern tale as a reflection of the observation of nature is obviously 
not justifiable. The data of American folk-lore do not furnish us with 
a single example that would prove that this process has contributed to 
the modern development of folk-tales. It would almost seem safer to 
say that the creative power that has manifested itself in modern 
times is very weak, and that the bulk of our tales consist of combina- 
tions and recombinations of old themes. At the same time the marked 
differentiation in the style of composition shows that the mainspring 
in the formation of the modern tale must have been an artistic one. 
We observe in them not only the result of the play of imagination 
with favorite themes, but also the determination of the form of imagina- 
tive processes by antecedent types, which is the characteristic trait of 
artistic production of all times and of all races and peoples. I am 
therefore inclined to consider the folk-tale primarily and fundamentally 
as a work of primitive art. The explanatory element would then ap- 
pear, not as an expression of native philosophy, but rather as an artistic 
finishing touch required for the tale wherever the art of story-telling 
demands it. Instead of being the mainspring of the story, it becomes 
in one case a stylistic embellishment, while in another it is required 
to give an impressive setting. In either case the occurrence of the 
explanation cannot be reduced to a rationalizing activity of primitive 
man. 

In a sense these results of our studies of American folk-lore are 
unsatisfactory, because they lead us only to recognize a constant play 
with old themes, variations in explanatory elements attached to them, 
and the tendency to develop various types of artistic style. They do 
not bring us any nearer to an understanding of the origin of the themes, 
explanations, and styles. If we want to carry on our investigation 
into a remoter past, it may be well to ask, first of all, how long the 
present development of mosaics of different style may have continued ; 
whether there is any proof that some tribes have been the originators 
from whom others derived much of their lore; and whether we have 
any evidence of spontaneous invention that may have influenced 
large territories. 

Since historical data are not available, we are confined to the applica- 
tion of an inductive method of inquiry. We may ask how large a 
portion of the folk-tales of a tribe are its sole property, and how many 
they share with other tribes. If a comparison of this kind should show 
a large number of elements that are the sole property of one tribe, 
while others have only little that is their exclusive property, it would 
seem justifiable to consider the former as originators, the latter as 
recipients; and we may conclude either that their own older folk-tales 
have disappeared or that they possessed very few only. It is not easy 
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to form a fair judgment of the originality of the folk-tales of each 
tribe in the manner here suggested, because the collections are un- 
equally complete, and because collectors or narrators are liable to give 
preference to one particular kind of tale to the exclusion of others. 
It is always difficult to base inferences on the apparent absence of 
certain features that may be discovered, after all, to exist; and this 
seems particularly difficult in our case. Still it might be possible to 
compare at least certain definite cycles that have been collected fairly 
fully, and that occur with equal exuberance in various areas; as, for 
instance, the trickster cycles of the Plains. On the whole, I gain the 
impression that not a single tribe appears as possessing considerably 
more originality than another. 

One interesting point appears with great clearness; namely, the 
power of tales of certain types to become a prolific source of tales of 
similar import, provided the original tales are of social importance 
in the life of the people. Thus the Kwakiutl have apparently a con- 
siderable originality among their neighbors on the North Pacific coast, 
because all the numerous social divisions and secret societies of the 
tribe possess origin tales of the same type; so that a complete list 
would probably include hundreds of stories more or less strictly built 
on the same pattern. The ritualistic tales of the Blackfeet form 
another group of this kind; and the same may be true of the tales of 
the Mackenzie area dealing with the marriages between human beings 
and animals. In these cases we deal with one particular style of 
story, that has gained great popularity, and therefore appears in an 
endless number of variants. 

Another condition that may lead to a strong individuality in a 
certain group develops when the tales are placed in the keeping of a 
small class of priests or chiefs, as the case may be. The more im- 
portant the tale becomes on account of its association with the privi- 
leges and rituals of certain sections of the tribe, and the greater the 
emotional and social values of the customs with which it is associated, 
the more have the keepers of the ritual brooded over it in all its aspects; 
and with this we find a systematic development of both tale and ritual. 
This accounts for the relation between the occurrence of complex 
rituals in charge of a priestly class or of chiefs, and of long myths 
which have an esoteric significance. The parallelism of distribution 
of religious or social groups led by single individuals and of complex 
mythologies is so striking, that there can be little doubt in regard to 
their psychological connection. The Mexicans, the Pueblo tribes, the 
Pawnee, the Bellacoola, the Maidu,! may be given as examples. The 

1 Roland B. Dixon, who has pointed out the systematic character of their mythology, 
finds some difficulty in accounting for it, considering the simple economic and artistic life 


of the people. His own descriptions, however, show the great importance of personal 
leadership in all religious affairs of the tribe (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. xvii). 
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contrast between a disorganized mass of folk-tales and the more sys- 
tematic mythologies seems to lie, therefore, in the introduction of an 
element of individual creation in the latter. The priest or chief as a 
poet or thinker takes hold of the folk-traditions and of isolated rituals 
and elaborates them in dramatic and poetic form. Their systematiza- 
tion is brought about by the centralization of thought in one mind. 
Under the social conditions in which the Indians live, the keeper 
transfers his sacred knowledge in an impressive manner to his successor. 
The forms in which the sacred teachings appear at the present time 
are therefore the cumulative effect of systematic elaboration by indi- 
viduals, that has progressed through generations. 

This origin of the complex of myth and ritual makes it also intel- 
ligible why among some tribes the myths of sub-groups should be 
contradictory. An instance of this are the Bellacoola, among whom 
the tradition is in the keeping of the chief of the village community, 
and among whom each community has a different concept in regard to 
its origins. ‘These contradictory traditions are the result of individual 
thought in each community, and do not come into conflict, because 
the audience identifies itself with the reciting chief, and the truth of 
one poetic creation does not destroy the truth of another one. 

For a correct interpretation of these art-productions we must also 
bear in mind that the materials for the systematic composition are 
the disconnected folk-tales and lesser rites of the tribe, which have 
been welded into a whole. From a psychological point of view, it is 
therefore not justifiable to consider the exoteric tales, as is so often 
done, degenerate fragments of esoteric teaching. It is true that they 
themselves undergo changes due to the influence of the priestly doc- 
trine, but there is a constant giving and taking; and nowhere in 
America has the individual artist freed himself of the fetters of the 
type of thought expressed in the disjointed folk-tales. The proof for 
this contention is found in the sameness of the elements that enter 
into the tales of tribes with systematic mythology and of those 
without it. 

The only alternative explanation of the observed phenomenon would 
be the assumption that all this material had its origin in more highly 
developed and systematized mythologies. It might be claimed that 
the remains of the Ohio mounds, the highly-developed artistic indus- 
tries of the ancient inhabitants of the Lower Mississippi, and of the 
cliff-dwellings, prove that a high style of civilization must have existed 
in many parts of the country, where at a later period only less complex 
cultural forms were found. The elaborateness of religious ceremonial 
of these times is proved by the characteristicg of archzological finds. 
It is quite true that in the border area of Mexico, including under this 
term the whole region just mentioned, many fluctuations in cultural 
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development must have occurred; but this does not prove their exist- 
ence over the whole continent. Furthermore, the individuality of 
each folk-loristic area is such, that we must count the imaginative 
productiveness of each tribe as an important element in the develop- 
ment of the present situation. From this point of view, inquiries into 
the independence of each area, rather than investigations of the 
effect of diffusion, will be of the greatest value. The theory of de- 
generation is not suggested by any facts; and I fail entirely to see how 
the peculiar form of American systematic mythology can be explained, 
except as the result of an artistic elaboration of the disconnected folk- 
tales, and how the arbitrary character of its thought, which parallels 
primitive concepts, can be interpreted, except as the result of priestly 
speculation based on the themes found in folk-tales. 


VI. MYTHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS IN FOLK-TALES. 


Our consideration of American folk-tales has so far dealt with their 
later history. The result of this inquiry will help us in the treatment 
of the question, What may have been the origin of these tales? It is 
obvious that in an historical inquiry for which no literary record of 
ancient mythology is available, we must try first of all to establish the 
processes that are active at the present time. There is no reason for 
assuming that similar processes should not have been active in earlier 
times, at least as long as the types of human culture were approxi- 
mately on the same level as they are now. The art-productions of the 
Magdalenian period show how far back the beginning of these condi- 
tions may be placed; and so far we have no evidence that indicates 
that the American race as such has ever passed through a time in which 
its mental characteristics were different from those of modern man. 
The antiquity of cultural achievement in Mexico, the finds made in 
ancient shell-heaps, prove that for thousands of years man in America 
has been in possession of a type of cultural development not inferior 
to that of the modern, more primitive tribes. It may therefore be 
inferred that the processes that are going on now have been going on for 
a very long period. Constant diffusion of the elements of stories, 
and elaboration of new local types of composition, must have been the 
essential characteristic of the history of folk-tales. On the whole, 
invention of new themes must have been rare; and where it occurred, 
it was determined by the prevailing type of composition. 

Disregarding the actors that appear in the stories, their contents 
deal almost throughout with events that may occur in human society, 
sometimes with plausible events, more often with fantastic adventures 
that cannot have their origin in actual human experiences. From 
these facts two problems develop that have given rise to endless specu- 
lation and discussion, — the first, Why are these human tales told of 
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animals, of the heavenly bodies, and of personified natural phenomena? 
the other, Why is it that certain fantastic elements have a world-wide 
distribution? 

The transfer of human experience to animals and personified objects 
has given rise to the view that all tales of this type are nature myths 
or an expression of the naive primitive conception of nature. It has 
been clearly recognized that the themes are taken from human life, 
and used to express the observation of nature. The first question to 
be answered is therefore, How does it happen that the tales are so often 
removed from the domain of human society? Wundt has discussed 
this question in his comprehensive work on mythology,! in so far as 
the personification of nature is concerned. This discussion refers to 
mythological concepts, not to the tales as such. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that once the human character of animals and objects is given, 
the tales become applicable to them. 

Another element may have helped in the development of animal 
tales, once the personification was established. In folk-tales each 
human being is considered as a distinct individual, and the mere name 
of a person does not characterize the individual. Moreover, named 
individuals are not very common in American folk-tales. The animal, 
on the other hand, is immortal. From the bones of the killed game 
arises the same individual hale and sound, and thus continues its 
existence indefinitely. Therefore the species, particularly in the 
mythological period, is conceived as one individual, or at most as a 
family group. This may also have helped to create the normative 
character of the tales. If an animal rubbed the hair off its tail, then 
all animals that are its descendants have the same kind of a tail. 
If all the thunder-birds were killed except one, their loss of power 
becomes permanent. I presume the identification of species and of 
individuals which is inherent in the personification of nature was an 
important element contributing to the development of this concept. 
It goes without saying that the result was not obtained by conscious 
reasoning. The substitution of individual for species merely favored 
the explanatory features of animal tales. The tendency to substitute 
for these transformations others in which events were due to the decis- 
ion of a council, or where they were ordained by a culture-hero, may 
be due to a feeling of dissatisfaction with the simple type of transforma- 
tion and the condensation of the whole species into one individual. 

In all these tales the explanatory element must be considered as an 
idea that arose in the mind of the narrator suddenly by an associative 
process. I differ from Wundt in the importance that I ascribe to the 
looseness of connection between explanatory elements and the tule, 
a phenomenon to which he also refers. It is not simply the appercep- 


1 Vol. ii, part 1 (1905), pp. 577 et seq. 2 Part 3, p. 183. 
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tive process, in which the subjective emotions are transferred to the 
object, that gives rise to the explanatory element in the tales; but the 
elements of mythological concepts are thoughts suggested first of all 
by the appropriateness of the pre-existing tale, and therefore depended 
in the first instance upon its literary form., For this reason the great 
difference in the character of folk-tales of America and those of Africa 
does not appear to me as a difference in the stages of their development. 
The moralizing tendency of the African tale is an art-form that has 
been typical for the Negro, but foreign to the American; and I can 
see no genetic connection between the explanatory and the moralizing 
tale. 

While these considerations make the animal tale intelligible, they 
are not by any means a satisfactory explanation of the great importance 
of animal and nature tales in the folk-lore of all the people of the world; 
and it would seem that at present we have to accept this as one of 
the fundamental facts of mythology, without being able to give an 
adequate reason for its development. 

The last question that we have to discuss is the significance of those 
traits of folk-lore that are of world-wide occurrence. Particularly in 
reference to this fact the claim is made that the wide distribution of 
the same elements can be explained only when we assume that they 
are derived from a direct observation of nature, and that for this 
reason they appear to primitive man as obvious facts. This subject 
has been treated fully by Ehrenreich! and other representatives of 
that mythological school which derives the origin of myths from the 
impressions that man received from nature, particularly from the 
heavenly orbs. 

So far as I can see, all that has been done by these investigations is 
to show that when we start with the hypothesis that myths are derived 
from the impressions conveyed by the heavenly bodies, we can fit 
the incidents of myths into this hypothesis by interpreting their 
features accordingly. Lessmann? even goes so far as to state definitely 
that whatever cannot be derived from characteristics of the moon is 
not mythology. This, of course, ends all possible discussion of the 
relation between folk-tales and myths. In the passage referred to, 
Ehrenreich says that the phases of the moon produce certain types of 
myths. The new moon is represented in the supernatural birth 
through the side of the mother, and in the incident of a new-born hero 
lying in a manger or shell. The full moon is the hero in the fulness 
of his power and after his victories over dark demons. The waning 
of the moon is the cutting-up or the slow swallowing of the hero’s body. 
The new moon is represented in decapitations with a sword, in test 


1 P. Ehrenreich, Die allgemeine Mythologie und ihre ethnologischen Grundlagen, pp. 100 
et Seq. 

2? H. Lessmann, Aufgaben und Ziele der vergleichenden Mythenforschung (Mytho- 
logische Bibliothek, I*, pp. 31 ef seq.). 
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by fire, or in the cutting of sinews. In this enumeration of interpreta- 
tions I cannot see any proof of his thesis, since he does not show that 
the same ideas may not have developed in some other way.! 

Ehrenreich and other adherents of the modern cosmogonic school 
make the fundamental assumption that myths must represent phe- 
nomena actually seen,—a theory that seems to me based on a mis- 
conception of the imaginative process. The productions of imagina- 
tion are not by any means the images of sense-experiences, although 
they are dependent upon them; but in their creation the emotional 
life plays an important rdle. When we are filled with an ardent 
desire, imagination lets us see the desire fulfilled. As a phenomenon 
strikes us with wonder, its normal features will be weakened and the 
wonderful element will be emphasized. When we are threatened by 
danger, the cause of our fear will impress us as endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers. It is a common characteristic of all these situations 
that the actual sense-experience may either be exaggerated or turned 
into its opposite, and that the impossible fulfilment of a wish is realized. 
After the death of a dear relative, neither we nor primitive man specu- 
late as to what may have become of his soul; but we feel a burning 
wish to undo what has happened, and in the free play of fancy we see 
the dead come back to life. The slain leader in battle whose dis- 
membered body is found, is seen restored to full vigor. The warrior 
surrounded by enemies, when all means of retreat are cut off, will wish 
to pass unseen through the ranks of the foes, and in a strong imagina- 
tion the wish will become a reality. Many of the ideas that are com- 
mon to all mythologies may thus be readily understood, and there is 
no need to think of the waning and waxing moon when we hear of 
the cutting-up or flaying of a person, and of his revival. These are 
ideas that are readily suggested by the very fact that the ordinary 
processes of imagination must call them forth. 

No less is this true in the forms of demons which can easily be under- 
stood as fanciful distortions of experiences. Laistner’s theory of the 
importance of the nightmare? as giving rise to many of these forms is 
suggestive; perhaps not in the sense in which he formulates it, — 
because the form of the nightmare will in all probability depend upon 
the ideas that are current in the belief of the people, — but because 
dreams are simply one form in which the creations of imagination 
appear, and because they indicate what unexpected forms the fear- 
inspiring apparition may take. Still other mythic forms may be 
explained by the esthetic transformations produced by the power 
of imagination. It is not only that the beauty of form is exaggerated, 


1 See also the criticism of A. van Gennep, in his Réligions, moeurs et légendes, pp. 111 
et seq. 
2 Ludwig Laistner, Das Ritsel der Sphinx. 
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but the comic or tragic elements lead equally to transformations of 
sense-experience. I think it is quite possible to explain in this way 
the beautiful shining persons with bright hair, and also the cripples 
with distorted bodies, covered with warts and other disfigurements. 
In short, there is hardly a single trait of all the mythologies that does 
not reflect naturally, by exaggeration or by contrast, the ordinary 
sense-experiences of man. It is only when we deny that these pro- 
cesses are characteristic of the imagination that we are confronted 
with any difficulty, and that we have to look for the origin of these 
forms outside of human society. As compared to this very simple 
view of the origin of the elementary forms of myths, the attempt to 
seek their prototypes in the sky seems to my mind far-fetched. It 
may also be said in favor of this view, that the combination of features 
that are demanded as characteristic of the sun, the moon, or other 
personified beings, appear only seldom combined in one and the same 
mythical figure. This has been clearly demonstrated by Lowie.! 
These considerations show also that psychological conditions may 
bring about similarity of ideas without an underlying historical con- 
nection, and that the emphasis laid on the historical side must be 
supported by careful inquiry into those features in the life of man that 
may be readily explained by similarities in the reactions of the mind. 
Methodologically the proof of such independent origin of similar phe- 
nomena offers much more serious difficulties than a satisfactory 
proof of historical connection. The safeguards that must be demanded 
here are analogous to those previously described.2 As we demanded 
before, as criteria of historical connection, actual evidence of trans- 
mission, or at least clear proof of the existence of lines of transmission 
and of the identity of subject-matter, so we must now call for proof of 
the lack of historical connection or of the lack of identity of phe- 
nomena. Obviously these proofs are much more difficult to give. If 
we were to confine ourselves to the evidence contained in folk-tales, it 
might be an impossible task to prove in a convincing manner the inde- 
pendent origin of tales, because the possibility of the transmission of a 
single idea always exists. It is only on the basis of our knowledge of 
the limitations of areas over which inventions, art-forms, and other 
cultural achievements, have spread, that we can give a basis for safer 
conclusions. On account of the sharp contrast between America and 
the Old World in the material basis of civilization, and the restriction 
of imported material to the northwestern part of the continent, 
to which we have already referred, we are safe in assuming that similar 
cultural traits that occurred in pre-Columbian time in the southern 
parts of the two continental areas are of independent origin. In more 
1 Robert H. Lowie, ‘‘ The Test-Theme,”’ etc. (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, 
1908, p. ror). 
2 See p. 381. 
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restricted areas it is all but impossible to give satisfactory proof of the 
absence of contact. 

More satisfactory are our means for determining the lack of identity 
of apparently analogous phenomena. Historical inquiry shows that 
similar ideas do not always arise from the same preceding conditions; 


that either their suggested identity does not exist or the similarity of | 


form is due to an assimilation of phenomena that are distinct in origin, | 


but develop under similar social stress. When a proof of this type 
can be given, and the psychological processes involved are clearly 
intelligible, there is good reason for assuming an independent origin 
of the ideas. 

A case in point is presented by the so-called ‘“‘sacred’’ numbers.! 
I am not inclined to look at these primarily as something of tran- 
scendental mystic value; it seems to me more plausible that the con- 
cept developed from the esthetic values of rhythmic repetition. Its 
emotional effect is obviously inherent in the human mind; and the 
artistic use of repetition may be observed wherever the sacred number 
exists, and where it is not only referred to a number of distinct objects, 
but is also used in repetitions of tunes, words, elements of literary 
composition and of actions. Thus the difference in favorite rhythms 
may account for the occurrence of different sacred numbers; and since 
the preference for a definite number is a general psychological phe- 
nomenon, their occurrence must not be due to historical transmission, 
but may be considered as based on general psychological facts. The 
differences between the sacred numbers would then appear as different 
manifestations of this mental reaction. In the same way the idea of 
revival of the dead, or of the power to escape unseen, is simple reaction 
of the imagination, and is not due, wherever it occurs, to a common 
historical source. These ideas develop naturally into similar incidents 
in stories that occur in regions widely apart, and must be interpreted 
as the effect of psychological processes that bring about a convergent 
development in certain aspects of the tales. An instructive example 
is presented by the tales of the origin of death. The idea of the origin 
of death is readily accounted for by the desire to see the dead alive 
again, which often must have been formulated as the wish that there 
should be no death. The behavior of man in all societies proves the 
truth of this statement. Thus the imaginative processes are set in 
motion which construct a deathless world, and from this initial point 
develop the stories of the introduction of death in accordance with the 
literary types of transformation stories. The mere occurrence of 
stories of the origin of death — in one place due to the miscarriage of 
a message conveyed by an animal, in others by a bet or a quarrel 
between two beings — is not a proof of common origin. This proof 

1 See also p. 399. 
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requires identity of the stories. We can even understand how, under 
these conditions, stories of similar literary type may become almost 
identical in form without having a common origin. Where the line 
is to be drawn between these two types of development cannot be 
definitely decided. In extreme cases it will be possible to determine 
this with a high degree of probability; but a wide range of material 
will always remain, in which no decision can be made. 

The limitation of the application of the historical method described 
here defines also our attitude towards the Pan-Aryan, and Pan- 
Babylonian theories. The identification of the elements of different 
folk-tales made by the adherents of these theories are not acceptable 
from our methodological standpoint. The proofs of dissemination are. 
not of the character demanded by us. The psychological basis for 
the assumption of an imaginative unproductiveness of all the races of 
man, with the exception of one or two, cannot be proved; and the 
origin of the myth in the manner demanded by the theories does not 
seem plausible. 

The essential problem regarding the ultimate origin of mythologies 
remains,— why human tales are preferably attached to animals, 
celestial bodies, and other personified phenomena of nature. It is 
clear enough that personification makes the transfer possible, and that 
the distinctness and individualization of species of animals and of 
personified phenomena set them off more clearly as characters of a 
tale than the undifferentiated members of mankind. It seems to me, 
however, that the reason for their preponderance in the tales of most 
tribes of the world has not been adequately given. 

1 For references to literature see Robert H. Lowie, ‘‘ The Test-Theme,” etc. (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, pp. 146-148); T. T. Waterman, “The Explanatory 
Element,” etc. (Jbid., vol. xxvii, pp. 50-54); also footnote 4, p. 383. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


BY A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 


I. HISTORICAL NOTE. 


THE credit for giving a firm foundation to the problems of social 
organization, and for impressing their importance upon the minds of 
American anthropologists, belongs indubitably to Lewis H. Morgan. 
He derived his early inspiration for Indian study from his life among 
the Seneca-Iroquois, by whom, in fact, he was adopted and regarded 
as one of their own. His knowledge of Iroquois life and lore was as 
wide as it was deep, and it bore fruit in the famous ‘League of the 
Iroquois’”’ (1851), a work in which accurate observation and 
sweeping generalization, scientific sanity, and ethnological naiveté, 
went hand in hand. Since the appearance of that work, Morgan 
has been justly recognized as the co-discoverer with McLennan and 
Bachofen, of the maternal system of kinship organization. While 
studying the Iroquois clan system, Morgan’s attention was attracted 
by their method of counting relationships. With that keen sense for 
the significant so characteristic of big minds, Morgan was quick to 
grasp the wide bearing of his discovery. Not satisfied with his 
Iroquois achievements, he extended his personal investigations over 
many Indian tribes of North America; and through a system of 
questionnaires, which he sent out to scholars and field-workers in 
foreign lands, he amassed in an amazingly short time a huge store of 
data on the social organization and relationship systems of many 
primitive tribes in Africa and Australia, India and the South Seas. 
The results of his activities were given to the world in his “‘ Ancient 
Society”’ (1877), still an anthropological classic; ‘‘ Houses and House- 
Life among American Indians” (1881); and ‘‘The Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family,’’! one of the most 
famous, if least read, works in the entire field of ethnology. It 
comprises the concrete data of some eighty relationship systems, 
together with Morgan’s interpretation of such systems as reflections 
of forms of marriage. Morgan was a whole-hearted evolutionist. 
In his ‘Ancient Society’’ he outlined the economic development of 
mankind ‘‘from savagery through barbarism to civilization,” redis- 
covered the primitive clan and phratry in the social institutions of 


1 Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xvii, 1871. 
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the Greeks and the Romans, and traced the history of social organiza- 
tion, everywhere substantially the same, from its early beginnings 
in a maternal kinship system, through a paternal kinship system, 
and up to its final disruption at the dawn of modern society, when 
the ties of blood were forced to give way before the less intimate but 
more economically significant ties of the ground, of territorial co- 
habitation. 

In the course of time, serious errors of fact and judgment were 
discovered in Morgan’s work. Intensive exploration in many regions 
of the American area brought to light facts of social organization 
unknown to Morgan or underestimated by him. Critical thinking 
along theoretical lines, on the general background of anti-evolutionary 
tendencies, went far to discredit the sweeping generalizations of 
Morgan’s time. Thus we find that John R. Swanton, in his articles 
on ‘The Social Organization of American Tribes’’! and ‘A Recon- 
struction of the Theory of Social Organization,’’? represents views 
on social organization that are less sweeping in their bearings, more 
critical in their use of ethnological material, and in far better accord 
with ascertained fact. At the hand of American evidence, Swanton 
showed that clan and gentile systems did not exhaust the funda- 
mental forms of social organization; that a less definite system, based 
on the individual family and the local group, was at least as prevalent 
in North America as the clan and the gens; that the tribes organized 
on the clan basis represented, on the whole, a higher culture than the 
clanless ones; that evidence did not support the assumption of a 
pre-existing maternal system in tribes now organized on the paternal 
basis; and that convincing evidence could be produced for the diffusion 
of social systems. 

Most recent explorations, as well as further theoretical analysis, 
have fully vindicated Swanton’s conclusions. In an article on “Social 
Organization” * published less than a year ago, Robert H. Lowie 
reviewed, under the guise of a critique of Morgan, some of the most 
recent work on social organization. He found himself in complete 
agreement with Swanton’s conclusions, and was able, in addition, to 
point out, at the hand of relevant data, that the problem of inheritance 
of property and office was in part distinct from that of group descent; 
that the psychological nature of kinship groups was variable; that 
the relations between phratries and clans or gentes were far more 
complex than formerly supposed; and that the regulation of marriage 
was not a feature invariably, or solely, or fundamentally, connected 
with kinship groups. 

1 American Anthropologist, 1905. 


2? Boas Anniversary Volume, Anthropological Papers, 1906. 
§ The American Journal of Sociology, 1914. 
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In the short space allotted to this article an extensive survey of 
American data on social organization cannot be attempted, nor do I 
propose to discuss all the interesting theoretical aspects of that subject. 
The problem of totemism, as well as that of the classificatory systems 
of relationship, of which we have heard so much lately, will be left 
aside altogether. Exogamy and the relation of phratries and moieties 
to clans and gentes, both problems ripe for systematic discussion, 
will be treated very briefly. No mention will be made of the distri- 
bution of such so-called social customs as the mother-in-law taboo or 
joking relationships, or of the theoretical questions connected with 
these customs. The theoretical problems selected for discussion, as 
well as the illustrative material used in the following pages, have been 
determined by more or less arbitrary considerations. 


II. THE SOURCES. 


Not all parts of the Eskimo area have so far been thoroughly 
described; but the works of Boas,! Nelson,? Murdoch,? and Turner 4 
give us a satisfactory picture of the social system and habits of the 
Eskimo, — a picture not likely to be seriously modified by further 
exploration. The data dealing with the tribes of the Northwest coast 
and southern Alaska are, on the whole, fairly complete. Here we 
have to rely on the older sources, such as Dawson, Niblack, and Swan; 
the later work by Boas for the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; the still more recent work of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, to which Boas, Swanton, and Smith have contributed; 
and a preliminary sketch by Sapir,> which is to be followed by a full 


1 F. Boas, The Central Eskimo (6th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1884-85); and The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. xv, Parts 1 and 2, 1gor). 

2 E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait (18th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1896-97, Part I). 

3 J. Murdoch, Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition (9th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88). 

4 L. M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District (11th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, 1889-90). 

5 Boas, Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1888-98; 
“The Salish Tribes of the Interior of British Columbia,’’ and ‘‘ The Tribes of the North 
Pacific Coast’’ (Annual Archeological Report, 1905. Appendix, Report of the Minister 
of Education, Toronto, 1906, pp. 219-225 and 235-249); Die soziale Gliederung der 
Kwakiutl (Proceedings of the International Congress of Americanists,1904, pp. 141-148); 
The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians (Report of the 
U. S. National Museum for 1895, pp. 311-738); Swanton, Contributions to the Ethnology 
of the Haida (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. v); and Social 
Condition, Beliefs and Linguistic Relationships of the Tlingit Indians (26th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1904-05); H. I. Smith, Archeology of Lytton, 
British Columbia (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. i); E. Sapir, 
“Some Aspects of Nootka Language and Culture” (American Anthropologist, vol. xiii, 
IQII, pp. 15-28). 
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report of his explorations. The forthcoming work by Boas,' on the 
Tsimshian, will, it is to be hoped, throw additional light on the com- 
plexities of their social system. Much further information is needed 
on the social organization of the Tlingit and Bellacoola. 

The Athapascan tribes, and for that matter the Eskimo of the 
Mackenzie area, are very little known. On the tribes of the Plateau 
area we have the works of James Teit, Charles Hill-Tout, A. B. 
Lewis,? H. J. Spinden,? Robert H. Lowie, A. G. Morice,5 and 
J. Mooney.® 

All the tribes of this area are characterized by the so-called 
“loose,’’ clanless social organization, based essentially on the family 
and the local group; but the term ‘‘loose’’ in this connection is desig- 
native rather of our understanding of the social structure of these 
tribes than of the structure itself, and a more careful analysis of at 
least a few of the tribes is much to be desired. 

The California data are not much better off... We have, it is true, 
the works of Roland B. Dixon,’ A. S. Barrett,’ and Alfred L. Kroeber;? 
but the larger part of the abundant data of the last-named author 
remains as yet unpublished. 

The Southwest, long-continued exploration notwithstanding, is 

1 Tsimshian Mythology (31st Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1915). 

2 Teit, The Thompson Indians of British Columbia, The Lillooet Indians, and The 
Shuswap (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vols. i and iii); Hill-Tout, 
Notes on the Sk’qémic of British Columbia (Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1900, pp. 472-549); Salish and Déné, London, 1907; “‘ Report 
on the Ethnology of the Siciatl of British Columbia’’ (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vol. xxxiv, 1904, pp. 20-92); ‘‘Report on the Ethnology of the Stlatlumu of 
British Columbia” (Jbid., 1905, pp. 126-219); and ‘“‘ The Salish Tribes of the Coast and 
Lower Fraser Delta’’ (Annual Archeological Report, 1905. Appendix, Report of the 
Minister of Education, Toronto, 1906, pp. 225-235); Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia 
Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon (Memoirs of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, vol. i, 1906). 

* The Nez Percé Indians (Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, 
vol. ii, 1908). 

4 The Northern Shoshone (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. ii, 1908). 

5“*The Great Déné Race”’ (Anthropos, vol. i, 1906, pp. 229-278, 483-509, 695-730; 
and vol. ii, 1907, pp. I-31, 181-196); Notes on the Western Dénés (Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute, vol. iv, 1895); The Western Dénés, third series, vol. vii, 1890; and 
“The Canadian Dénés” (Annual Archeological Report, 1905. Appendix, Report of the 
Minister of Education, Toronto, 1906, pp. 181-219). 

6 The Ghost Dance Religion (14th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Part ii, 
1892-93). 

7 The Northern Maidu (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. xvii, 1902 and 1905). 

8 Ethnography of the Pomo, 1908. 

® Types of Indian Culture in California (University of California Publications, Archz- 
ology and Ethnology, vol. ii, 1904). 
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more remarkable for its puzzles than for its positive data. The 
more important contributions belong to F. H. Cushing, A. F. Bande- 
lier, J. G. Bourke, Washington Matthews, J. Walter Fewkes, F. W. 
Hodge, George A. Dorsey, Mrs. M. Stevenson, J. P. Harrington, and 
Miss Freire-Marreco.! The problems presented by the social organi- 
zation of the Southwest are of supreme interest, but our knowledge 
of the data is exceedingly imperfect; and nowhere, perhaps, in the 
North American area, is there more need of systematic study and 
intensive analysis than here. 

On the Plains, on the other hand, the situation is much better. 
Old sources and the data amassed by Lowie, Clark Wissler, Kroeber, 
and Mooney,’ throw much light on the social systems of the Black- 
foot, Grosventre, Crow, Assiniboin, Arapaho, and Cheyenne, as well 
as on that of the Dakota. The Omaha also are well known, owing 
to the early work of J. O. Dorsey and the recent study by Miss Alice 


1 Zufii Fetiches (2d Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81); Outlines 
of Zufii Creation Myths (13th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1891-92); 
Bandelier, Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of 
Mexico (Papers of the Archeological Institute of America, American series, vol. i, 1881); 
Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the Southwestern United States 
(Ibid., vol. iii, 1890; and vol. iv, 1892); Contributions to the History of the Southwestern 
Portion of the United States (Jbid., vol. v, 1890); ‘‘Documentary History of the Zufii 
Tribe’’ (A Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. iii, 1892); Dorsey, Indians 
of the Southwest, 1903; Miss Freiro-Marreco, ‘‘Tewa Kinship Terms,” etc. (American 
Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xvi, 1914); Goddard, Indians of the Southwest (American 
Museum of Natural History, Handbook Series No. 2); Harrington, ‘‘Tewa Kinship 
Terms” (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xiv, 1912); Hodge, ‘“The Early Navajo 
and Apache”’ (Jbid., vol. viii, 1895, pp. 223-241); Matthews, ‘“‘ The Gentile System of the 
Navajo Indians’’ (The Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iii, 1890, pp. 89-110; com- 
pare also Bourke, ‘‘Notes upon the Gentile Organization of the Apaches of Arizona,” 
Ibid., pp. 111-126); The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony (Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. vi, 1902); and The Mountain Chant: a Navajo Ceremony 
(sth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84); Stevenson, The Sia (11th 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1889-90); and The Zufii Indians (23d Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1901-02). 

2 Catlin, Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the North American 
Indians (London, 1848); Lewis and Clark, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition (Thwaites edition, New York, 1904); Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in 
the Interior of North America (London, 1843); A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho (Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. xviii, 1902-07), and Ethnology of the Gros 
Ventre (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. i, 1908) ; 
R. H. Lowie, The Assiniboine (Jbid., vol. vi, 1909); and Social Life of the Crow Indians 
(Ibid., vol. ix, 1912); compare my ‘‘Remarks on the Social Organization of the Crow 
Indians"’ (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xv, 1913, pp. 281-294); J. Mooney, The 
Cheyenne Indians (Memoirs of the American Anthropological Associaton, vol. i, 1905-07); 
C. Wissler, Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. vii, 1911). 

* S. R. Riggs, Dakota Grammar, Texts and Ethnography (Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vol. ix, 1893). 

VOL. XXVII. — NO. 106. — 28. 
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C. Fletcher and Frank La Fléche.! Further information is needed on 
the other tribes of the Omaha type, — such as the Oto, Ponca, Osage, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, — as well as on the Mandan and Hidatsa, 
the Kiowa and Comanche, and the Pawnee. Further data on the 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Pawnee are soon to be expected. 

On the tribes of the Southeast little is known. Fragmentary data 
by Alanson Skinner? on the Seminole, and the somewhat more de- 
tailed but on the whole meagre account by Frank G. Speck,’ of the 
Yuchi, are the main recent works. Much new material, however, 
is to be expected in the near future as a result of Swanton’s recent 
work among the Creek and Natchez. 

The Woodland data are more satisfactory. Here we have W. 
J. Hoffman’s* and A. Skinner’s works on the Menominee; P. Radin’s 
Winnebago; fragmentary notes by W. Jones on the Sauk and Fox, 
Kickapoo, and Ojibwa, recently supplemented by T. Michelson; 
some data on the Cree by Stewart, J. P. MacLean, and Skinner; ° 
and a fairly extensive and accurate literature on the Iroquois, to 
which William M. Beauchamp, David Boyle, Horatio Hale, Lewis H. 
Morgan, A. C. Parker, J. N. B. Hewitt,’ and others have contributed. 


1 J. O. Dorsey, Omaha Sociology (3d Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1881-82); and A Study of Siouan Cults (11th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1889-90); Alice C. Fletcher, The Omaha Tribe (27th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1905-06). Fora convenient summary of Plains ethnology, see 
Wissler, North American Indians of the Plains (American Museum of Natural History, 
Handbook Series No. 1). 

2 “‘Notes on the Florida Seminole’ (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xv, 1913, 
pp. 63-77); see also C. MacCauley, The Seminole Indians of Florida (8th Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84). 

* Ethnology of the Yuchi (Anthropological Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, vol. i, 1909). 

4 Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico (Bulletin 43 of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1911); and ‘“‘A Foreword on the Social 
Organization of the Creek Indians’’ (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xiv, 1912, 
PP. 593-599). See also A. S. Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 1884. 

5 The Menomini Indians (14th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1892-93). 
Compare A. Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini Indians (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. xiii, 1913); and “A 
Comparative Sketch of the Menomini’’ (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xiii, 1911, 
PP. 551-566). 

6 P. Radin’s Winnebago monograph is to be published in the near future by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology; meanwhile see his preliminary account of ‘‘ The Clan Organization 
of the Winnebago” (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xii, 1910, pp. 209-220); Jones, 
**Notes on the Fox Indians”’ (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, I91I, pp. 209- 
238); ‘‘Kickapoo Ethnological Notes’’ (American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. xv, 1913, pp. 
332-336); and ‘‘Central Algonkin’”’ (Annual Archzological Report, 1905, etc., pp. 136- 
146); Maclean, Canadian Savage Folk, 1890; Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and 
Northern Saulteaux (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. ix, 1911). 

7 Beauchamp, History of the New York Iroquois (New York State Museum, Bulletin 
78); and Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of Adoption (Jbid., 
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Among works soon to be expected in print, Radin’s Winnebago and 
Ojibwa, Barbeau’s Wyandot, and Speck’s Penobscot, deserve special 
notice. 

III. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


In view of recent work on social organization, which tends to dis- 
close an ever-increasing number of social units to be found among 
different tribes and in different culture areas, the question may well 
be asked, whether a classification of, say, the tribes of North America 
into a clan area, a gentile area, and an area not organized on the 
kinship basis, is still justifiable. If these types of social units do 
not exhaust or even represent the greater variety of social units 
which occur in social systems, such a classification would in itself 
involve an arbitrary restriction of the problems considered. Without 
discussing the question at this time in greater detail, we might say, 
however, that, notwithstanding the existence of other social units, 
the clan, the gens, and the local group remain the fundamental and 
probably the most ancient forms of social grouping, and, as such, 
may well serve as a basis for classification. As pointed out by Swan- 
ton, the three forms are well represented in North America. The 
family-village area embraces the Eskimo, the tribes of the Plateau 
area, the coast tribes from the Nootka to California, and part of 
the Plains tribes (including the Blackfoot, Assiniboin, Grosventre, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Comanche). The clan area com- 
prises the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Bellacoola, Heisla, Heiltsuk, 
and Kwakiutl of the Northwest coast; most of the tribes of the South- 
west; the Crow; probably all the Southeastern tribes; the Iroquois, 
Wyandot, Menominee, and a few other tribes. To the gentile type 
belong the Omaha, Ponca, Oto, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, 
the Winnebago, and some tribes of the Southwest. 

It will readily be seen that this distribution fully justifies Swanton’s 
generalization that in North America the tribes with clan and gentile 
systems are associated with higher cultures than those without kin- 
ship groups. No satisfactory evidence has been found in American 
data supporting the contention that tribes organized on a gentile 
basis must have passed through a stage characterized by a maternal 
kinship system. On these two points the American data are highly 
suggestive; for it seems obvious, and it was pointed out a long time 
ago by Starcke and Cunow, that a clan or gentile system, in the 
Bulletin 113). (Beauchamp’s writings on Iroquois topics are numerous, but his language 
is vague and his work uncritical.) Boyle, ‘‘The Iroquois’ (Annual Archzological Report, 
1905, etc., pp. 146-158). Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites, 1883. Morgan, The League 
of the Iroquois, 1901. Parker’s and Hewitt’s data on the social organization of the 
Iroquois are not yet available; see, however, Hewitt’s articles on Iroquois subjects as 


well as those on the clan and the family in The Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin 
30, Bureau of American Ethnology). 
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modern sense (that is, a system based on hereditary kinship groups), 
could not have constituted the earliest form of social grouping. The 
kinship group, in its capacity of a social unit with definite functions, 
as well as in its continuity from generation to generation by means 
of fixed unilateral descent, displays traits which require long periods 
for their development. A grouping of such a type presupposes a 
much simpler, really primitive grouping, based on a natural bio- 
logical unit (the family), or on a natural territorial unit (the local 
group), or on both. The two may coincide, the family also consti- 
tuting the local group, or the latter may comprise several families. 
The absence of evidence as to the succession of maternal and paternal 
kinship systems is no less suggestive: for, again, it would be strange 
indeed if it were found that tribes could change their system of rec- 
koning descent — a most momentous social revolution — without a 
concomitant transformation of the social structure. In the absence 
of evidence for such a process in America, or, for that matter, in other 
parts of the world, we are justified in regarding the clan-gens suc- 
cession (one of the corner-stones of the evolutionary scheme of social 
development) as a gratuitous assumption, — an assumption which 
raises to the dignity of a law a process that may never have occurred, 
or, if it has occurred, must certainly be regarded as highly exceptional. 
In the light of present knowledge and theory, we may perhaps be 
permitted to advance the hypothesis that the roads that lead from 
primitive to modern social organization are three in number. The 
first takes its beginning in a primitive grouping on a family-village 
basis, with a vague predilection, perhaps, for paternal descent and 
inheritance; it passes through a stage of kinship grouping with ma- 
ternal descent, and ends in a family-village grouping with a definite 
predilection for paternal descent and inheritance. The second is like 
the first, except that paternal descent takes the place of maternal 
descent in the middle period. The third is like the first two, except 
that the stage of kinship grouping with definite unilateral descent is 
altogether omitted. 


IV. DIFFUSION AND PATTERN. 


The phenomenon of diffusion, notwithstanding its long and honor- 
able history, stands in ill repute among some, at least, of the students 
of ethnology. In recent years a number of German scientists, with 
Graebner at the head, have revealed themselves as enthusiastic 
champions of the principle of diffusion of culture. They have, in 
fact, idolized the principle, and worship at its shrine. They have 
not succeeded, however, perhaps through excess of zeal, in altogether 
ridding the phenomenon of diffusion of that strange halo of unreality, 
of something exceptional and negligible, which has surrounded it 
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ever since the evolutionist first saw in diffusion the arch-enemy of 
organic development, the principal ‘disturbing influence” which 
marred the orthodox developmental processes through “inner 
growth.” It thus behooves the fair-minded ethnologist to give 
diffusion its due. Evidence is not lacking in North America of the 
spread of features of social organization and of entire systems from 
tribe to tribe. The processes have been most carefully observed in 
the Northwest coast area and along the line of contact between the 
coast culture and the Athapascan and Salish tribes of the Plateau. 
The evidence is conclusive. The Athapascan neighbors of the Tlingit 
have borrowed the dual organization of the latter. The Eskimo 
neighbors of the same tribe, without borrowing the social framework, 
have adopted the ceremonial performances and paraphernalia associ- 
ated with that framework. Similarly the Babine, neighbors of the 
Tsimshian, have borrowed from them the four-clan division and the 
institution of maternal descent. The western Shuswap share with 
the coast people a division into castes and hereditary crest-groups, 
which, among the Shuswap, tend to be exogamous. The case of the 
Lillooet is most interesting, however; for here we find all the essential 
traits of the social fabric of the coast engrafted upon a tribe of a 
fundamentally different type. The resulting composite, however, 
looks, for special reasons, so genuine (in the classic evolutionary 
sense), that, but for the historical evidence, its complex derivation 
would not be suspected. At this point I may be pardoned for quoting 
a footnote from a former work: — 

“It certainly is a curious play of circumstances that just among the 
Lillooet a full-fledged belief in descent from the totem should be 
found. We can only guess at the origin of this feature, but the process 
suggested before seems at least plausible: as the clan of the coast 
fused with the village community of the interior, the crest of the clan 
became identified with the human ancestor of the villagers; thus the 
clansmen came to believe in their descent from the eponymous animal. 

“A stray traveller, ignorant of local conditions, would probably 
describe the Lillooet as a community organized along the lines of 
classical totemism: he would mention totemic clans with animal 
names, and descent from the totem; clan exogamy, possibly in a state 
of decay, for which relationship exogamy would easily be mistaken; 
while traces of totemic taboos could be found in the many prohibitions 
against the killing and eating of certain animals prevalent in that area. 
If not for such facts as the paternal and maternal inheritance of clan 
membership, which might set our traveller on the right track, he could 
hardly suspect that what he stamped as classical totemism was 
really due to the engrafting of an heretical totemism upon a non- 
totemic community.” ! 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii (1910), p. 284, footnote 1. 
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Within the bounds of the Northwest culture there is evidence of 
the spread of a maternal totemic kinship organization, indigenous 
among the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, southward to the Heisla, 
Heiltsuk, and Kwakiutl, among whom it produces a peculiar mongrel 
organization of a maternal-paternal type, probably resulting through 
the superposition of certain features of a maternal system upon an 
originally paternal organization.1 From the Kwakiutl the northern 
system spread still farther south, transforming into clans the villages 
of the coast Salish. The Bellacoola have become completely trans- 
figured by the coast culture; but, in place of the usual clan exogamy, 
we find endogamy in their clans. Elsewhere in North America the 
spread of social systems from one cultural group to another has not 
been so carefully observed. Evidence is not lacking, however. 
From this point of view the social structures of the Western Plains 
tribes are of interest. Of these, the Blackfoot may serve as an ex- 
ample. They are organized into nicknamed bands, — local groups 
which appear as units in the camp circle. These bands comprise 
largely individuals related by blood; and the sense of the blood-bond 
must be pronounced, for it is given by the Blackfoot as the reason 
for the tendency towards band exogamy. Descent is paternal; but a 
woman, after marriage, joins the local group of her husband, and is 
thenceforth regarded as belonging to that band. Now, this organiza- 
tion of the Blackfoot seems to combine some characteristics of a 
typical Plateau tribe with traits found among the Siouan tribes of 
the Eastern Plains area. On the one hand, we find local groups with 
nicknames, the lack of functions connected with the local groups 
<other than those referring to the camp circle), and —a trait un- 
thinkable in a gentile or clan system —the custom according to 
which a woman after marriage changes her band affiliations. So far, 
all is Plateau type. On the other hand, the sense of relationship in 
the band is strong; there is a marked tendency towards band exogamy 
and all but fixed paternal descent of band membership; the bands, 
moreover, appear as social units with definite functions in the camp 
circle. In these features we recognize the gentile organization of the 
Eastern Plains. Now, considering that the tribes of the Western 
Plains have as their western neighbors tribes of Plateau culture, and 
as their eastern neighbors the Siouan tribes of the Plains, with both 
of whom they have been in contact and communication for long 
periods, it is hardly too much to assert that the mixed type of social 
organization found on the Western Plains has developed under the 
combined historical influences of the Plateau and the Eastern Plains. 

A survey of social systems in North America reveals another sug- 


1 For a more precise characterization of the situation, see my review of Frazer’s Totem- 
ism and Exogamy, in Current Anthropological Literature, 1913, p. 212. 
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gestive fact. We find that systems of more or less strikingly similar 
characteristics are spread over large continuous areas. The tribes 
of the Arctic, Plateau, and California areas, covering a tremendous 
geographically continuous district, and comprising tribes of varied 
linguistic affiliations and physical types, are highly comparable in 
; social organization, representing the family-village type, with inde- 
terminate descent, and no clearly-defined social units. On the 
Northwest coast we find the Tlingit-Haida-Tsimshian group, with a 
highly complex maternal kinship organization and totemic features. 
The social systems of these groups present highly striking similarities 
in details. The Kwakiutl tribes constitute a clan or gentile area of a 
somewhat different type, with which the Nootka ought, perhaps, to 
be included. In the Southwest a vast district is inhabited by tribes 
organized on a maternal kinship basis, with numerous clans, and 
phratries comprising varying numbers of clans. On the Plains, the 
western tribes referred to before constitute one strictly comparable 
group. The Siouan tribes of the Eastern Plains display no less strik- 
ing similarities in social structure, based on a dual organization, a 
paternal kinship system, with fairly numerous gentes, of pronounced 
local and ceremonial associations, and totemic features; in some 
respects, the Winnebago belong to this group of tribes. In the Wood- 
land area the Iroquois share with a number of Algonquian tribes 
(such as the Delaware and Shawnee) a maternal kinship system, with 
a strictly limited number of clans. In the Southeast the data soon 
to be published indicate a wide area, characterized by numerous clans 
and a somewhat complex system of higher social units. This distri- | 
bution of types of social organization can have only one meaning. 
It would be absurd to suppose that within these continuous areas of 
similar social systems the separate tribes developed their social 
structures independently of one another, and that the similarities 
described above were due to a miraculous series of coincidences. 
Here, if ever, do the facts of distribution speak for diffusion. What 
was the precise nature of these processes of diffusic.1 can only be 
conjectured pending further investigations, but the fact of diffusion 
itself cannot be doubted. Interpretative work on diffusion has not 
L so far resulted in much positive insight; at this place, only tentative 
suggestions towards such an interpretation can be attempted. Two 
radically different historical processes may account for the phe- 
nomenon of uniformity over wide areas, — (1) migrations of tribes 
originally occupying a limited area, and having there developed a 
social system; (2) spread of a social system, developed in a tribe or 
group of tribes, to other tribes occupying a wider area, with relative 
permanency. In the latter instance the original social system becomes 
a pattern which determines or influences the systems of more or less 
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distant tribes. Both processes are known to have occurred. The 
first may be exemplified by the dispersion of the tribes of the Iroquois 
Confederacy; the second, by historical processes, which, as suggested 
before, must be held accountable for the composite social systems of 
the Western Plains. 

Before leaving the subject of diffusion, another point of psycho- 
logical import must be noted. In the phenomena of diffusion from 
the Northwest coast to the tribes of Eskimo, Athapascan, and Salish 
lineage, we deal with tribes of different cultural type and radically 
different social structures. The phenomena of diffusion between the 
Eskimo and Athapascan, and vice versd, or between the Plateau and 
Western Plains tribes, refer to groups which, at least in their social 
systems, are of less distinct characteristics. The spread of social 
features from the northern to the southern tribes of the Northwest 
coast follows tribes belonging to a highly uniform culture area (ex- 
cepting, of course, the Bellacoola). To these facts must be added a 
phenomenon exemplified among the Kwakiutl, where the entire social 
structure and life of the people have been patterned after the clan type.’ 
The instances here cited constitute a fairly representative series of 
types of diffusion of a cultural feature, starting with an instance where 
the tribes in question are strikingly distinct in culture, followed next 
by one where the cultural differences are less marked, then by one 
where the diffusion takes place within one cultural area, and winding 
up with an instance where one cultural feature (the clan) becomes a 
pattern after which are fashioned diverse other features within one 
tribe. Now, an analysis of these instances does not suggest any radical 
differences in the psychological principles involved. It seems that 
what we discuss under the heading of “pattern theories’’ when 
remnaining within the limits of culture areas and individual tribes, and 
what is designated as ‘diffusion’? when intertribal processes or pro- 
cesses between culture areas are involved, belong to one and the 
same type of psycho-sociological phenomena, and that the differences 
observed are rather those of specific content of the features involved 
than of psychological principle.? 


Vv. SOCIAL UNITS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


According to Morgan’s conception, the clan or gens was not only a 
universal institution belonging to a certain stage of social develop- 
ment, but a social category that was perfectly univocal in its conno- 


1 Compare the unduly neglected article by Boas, ‘‘Der Einfluss der sozialen Gliede- 
rung der Kwakiutl auf deren Kultur,” in the Proceedings of the XIV International 
Congress of Americanists (Stuttgart, 1904), pp. 141-148. 

2 Compare the formulation of this point in my “Principle of Limited Possibilities in 
the Development of Culture’’ (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxvi, 1913, pp. 286- 
287). 
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tations. It carried with it certain definitely fixed functions, which 
were permanent characteristics of clans or gentes. While this con- 
ception of Morgan’s could not withstand the scepticism born of 
evidence accumulated since his time, the tendency to conceive of 
a clan or gens as of something always like unto itself still survives 
among anthropologists, and even more markedly so in non-anthro- 
pological circles. Morgan taught that a clan or gens was distinguished 
by the right of electing its sachem and chiefs; the right of deposing 
its sachem and chiefs; the obligation not to marry in the gens; mutual 
rights of inheritance of the property of deceased members; reciprocal 
obligations of help, defence, and redress of injuries; the right of 
bestowing names upon its members; the right of adoptinlg strangers 
into the gens; common religious rites; a common burial-pace; and a 
council of the gens. Now, these traits may be regarded as specific 
clan or gentile characteristics only if no other social unit is ever 
associated with them, and if the clan or gens is always so associated. 
That such is not the case, is no longer a matter of dispute. Starting 
with Morgan’s conception as representing an attitude still surviving and 
carried by him to its utmost logical conclusion, we may now proceed to 
analyze, at the hand of North American material, the different types 
of social units which occur in that area, as well as their functions, 
with a view of ascertaining somewhat fully the relation of structure and 
function in social organization. We shall start with the individual, 
then proceed from the individual family, the maternal and paternal 
family, to the clan, the gens, the phratry and dual division, the tribe 
and the confederacy. 

THE INDIVIDUAL. — It may seem paradoxical to speak of an indi- 
vidual as a social unit. When one considers, however, that an indi- 
vidual exercises functions in society, and that these functions are in 
part like the functions of a family, a clan, a tribe; and when one also 
remembers that the function is what constitutes the real content and 
bearing of a social unit, — he comes to realize that the individual, 
while on the one hand standing in contrast to the social unit of which 
he is a part, must, on the other hand, be classed as asocial unit, an 
agency having certain functions in society, together with the family, 
the clan, the tribe. 

A superficial view of Indian life, of ‘“‘savage’’ life in general, is apt 
to leave one with the impression that the individual as such, in a 
primitive community, is utterly bereft of all initiative, is bound hand 
and foot by custom, is a mere reflection of his social setting. While 
this is in part true, it is not the whole truth; and a more careful insight 
discloses a wide and important sphere of individual rights, activities, 
and initiative. The individual owns property, although the man’s 
share may often be restricted to his clothing and weapons; the woman’s, 
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to the house-utensils, industrial appliances, but also to the house 
itself. In the Indians’ view of property, however, the concept readily 
transgresses the bounds of material possessions. Free from the 
conceptual constraints which in modern times manifest themselves 
in copyright litigations, the Indian boldly passes from the material 
to the spiritual, and extends the concept of property to dances, songs, 
ritualistic details, myths, incantations, individual medicinal and 
supernatural powers. The ceremonial organizations of the Omaha or 
the Zufii, or the Northwest coast tribes, furnish abundant examples of 
such spiritual property-rights. Among the Nootka, where the phe- 
nomenon of individual privilege flourishes undisturbed by the con- 
straining frame of definite social groupings, we see perhaps the most 
extreme example of the wealth of individual prerogatives, together 
with the tendency to pass them on through inheritance; but, even 
outside of ceremonial complexes, such spiritual possessions as are 
acquired, for instance, through supernatural experiences with guardian- 
spirits, are strictly individual in character. The right of individual 
initiative was clearly recognized, and included activities of public 
concern, such as war and hunting. Even among such tribes as the 
Iroquois or the tribes of the Plains, where the business of war and 
that of hunting was highly socialized and associated with elaborate 
ceremonial, the right was not denied to the individual to start a war- 
party or to hunt on his own account. The specific rights of chiefs, 
on the other hand, it seems, were strictly limited throughout the 
North American area. The rights of initiative accorded the medicine- 
man were distinctly wider, especially where, as in the case of the Tlingit 
or Haida shaman, he appeared as an individual, unhampered by the 
rules and restraints of a religious or ceremonial brotherhood. Indi- 
vidual initiative in artistic activity and in invention in general has 
often been hinted at in recent discussion, but here our knowledge is 
too limited to warrant positive assertion.! 

THE INpDIvIDUAL Fami_y.— Among tribes where the individual 
family exists side by side with kinship groups and their almost in- 
variable concomitant, exogamy, the unity of the family is much 
impaired, and its importance subordinated. While it displays more 
solidarity in tribes of the family-village type, it is true, as a general 
proposition applicable to tribes of both types, that the individual 
family does not often appear as a specific social, ceremonial, economic, 
or political unit. Further data from the Nootka may to some extent 
impair the validity of this statement. In the field of ceremonial 
activity it may be noted that among the Iroquois, Delaware, Tutelo, 


1 The functions of the individual, the range of individual initiative in primitive 
society, have been little understood. We may therefore look forward with interest to 
the publication of W. D. Wallis’s researches bearing on that problem. 
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and other tribes, the individual family had a death-feast apart from 
the more imposing one associated with the clan. In one field of social 
activity, however, the individual family is pre-eminent; and that is 
education. This all-important process is, among Indians in general, 
vastly more constructive and less punitive than among their white 
brethren. The essentials of etiquette, of ceremonial behavior, of 
domestic activities, of industrial arts, of hunting and the use of 
weapons, are taught to the boy and the girl by their parents; in matters 
of folk-lore and tradition, parental authority is usually supplemented 
and transcended by that of the grandfather, grandmother, or of both. 
The matter of marriage is also largely attended to by the individual 
family, with emphasis on the female side; for, while the consent of 
the fathers is sought, the matrimonial candidates are selected and 
duly weighted by the mothers of the two families, and the wisdom of 
their choice is but seldom questioned. Lowie reports that among the 
Shoshone the individual family exercises juridical functions in the 
case of crimes, such as murder. This must be regarded as highly 
exceptional. 

THE MATERNAL AND THE PATERNAL FAMILY. — A maternal family 
embraces all the male and female descendants of a woman, the de- 
scendants of her female descendants, and soon. The paternal family 
embraces all the male and female descendants of a man, the de- 
scendants of his male descendants, and so on. As will presently 
appear, however, the continuity of a family, in this wider sense, does 
not extend from generation to generation in perpetuity, as is the 
case with the gens and the clan, but is restricted to a limited number of 
generations, after which some of the offshoots of the family are no 
longer recognized as forming part of it. The maternal family has 
been carefully studied and described only among the Confederated 
Iroquois, where the functions of that social unit are numerous and its 
bearings all-important, and where it is designated by a separate native 
term distinct from that used for the clan. There can be little doubt, 
however, that maternal and paternal families have played a réle 
elsewhere among Indian tribes; and specific information on this 
point from field-workers is invited. A remark of Miss Fletcher’s 
about the descent, among the Omaha, of certain ceremonial functions 
in groups of paternal blood-relations, suggests the presence of such a 
unit at least in that tribe. We may not, however, expect to find the 
maternal or paternal family as prominent in any other tribe in North 
America as it is among the Iroquois; for, were that so, the fact would 
certainly have been observed and recorded by this time. Among the 
Iroquois the maternal family exercised, in ancient times, ceremonial 
and religious functions which have since become obsolete. The main 
concern, however, of the maternal family, was the election and depo- 
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sition of chiefs and ceremonial officials; and in this respect the ma- 
ternal family still stands supreme wherever the social system of the 
Iroquois has been preserved. The relation of the maternal family to 
the clan constitutes a somewhat puzzling subject; and I may perhaps 
be permitted to cite, in this connection, a passage from another 
publication. 

“The clan and the maternal family, notwithstanding the existence 
of separate terms for the two kinds of social units, are constantly being 
confounded by even the most competent informants. Several reasons 
may be assigned for this fact. Notwithstanding their objective and 
functional differences, the clan and the family are clearly based on the 
same principle, — both social units comprise a group of people united 
by maternal descent. In the maternal family the relationship corre- 
lated with the descent is that of blood, and its degree is definitely 
known for all individuals of the family. In the clan the degree of 
relationship between clan-mates cannot be defined [except in so far as 
the clan embraces blood-relatives], but the sense of such relationship 
is ever there, and, as in the family, it is associated with the maternal 
line. Speaking analytically, the clan is nothing but an overgrown 
family, embracing individuals of indefinite relationship. In recent 
times many clans have become depleted in number, owing to migra- 
tion or other causes. Thus it happens, in individual instances, that 
a clan coincides with a maternal family, in which case the two units 
can no longer be distinguished. The election of chiefs and ceremonial 
officials, moreover, while intimately associated with the clan, is the 
particular function of a maternal family within the clan, thus consti- 
tuting another bond between the two social bodies. 

“There can be no doubt, however, that the clan and the maternal 
family are really distinct. It has been shown that the chieftainships 
regularly descend in maternal families; but outside of these families 
there are, individual instances excepted, other families, other lines of 
descent, in the clans to which the chieftainships belong. If the 
chief’s family becomes extinct, or has no males available for chief- 
tainship, the title may be transferred, temporarily or permanently, 
to another family of the same clan, or even to some family of another 
clan. . . . The mechanism by which a family is perpetuated from 
generation to generation differs radically from that operating in the 
clan. The family has no outward symbol of its unity, and its con- 
tinuance is due to the memory of the concrete relationships involved. 
The clan, on the other hand, owing mainly to the presence of a clan 
name, is handed down from mother to children automatically, so to 
say, and the clan name suffices to keep all its members identified from 
generation to generation. Asa corollary of this difference appear the 
fluctuating character of the family and the permanence of the clan. 
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Whereas the clan sustains no loss of members except through actual 
depletion or some artificial process, such as adoption of its members by 
another clan, the family of individuals where relationship is definitely 
known always carries a fringe of individuals who are known to be 
related to the family by blood, but the precise degree of whose rela- 
tionship to the family has been forgotten. And beyond these there 
are still other individuals who, in an objective test, would prove to 
be related to the family by blood, but the fact of whose relationship 
itself is no longer recognized. Thus the family constantly tends to 
break up, some lines of descent multiplying, others becoming extinct, 
and so on.””! 

The confusion between a maternal family and a clan is of old 
standing. Morgan, who must have known the maternal family of 
the Iroquois better than any other writer, living or dead, nevertheless 
makes the statement that ‘‘a knowledge of the relationship to each 
other of the members of the same gens [clan] is never lost.’’?. This 
proposition applies to a maternal family, but not to a clan. It is 
much to be desired that our information on the social systems of the 
Indians of North America should be amplified with this special point 
in view. 

THE CLAN AND THE GENS.— Clans and gentes, in the North 
American area, are associated with many diverse functions. Among 
the Iroquois the clan-mates held their land in common, and had clan 
burial-grounds. Among the tribes of the Northwest coast, clans 
owned sections on the coast, as well as strips of land along the course 
of creeks, for their fishing; and entire valleys for their hunting. Con- 
ditions among the Zufii were not dissimilar to these; but we do not 
find clan or gentile ownership of land among the Winnebago, or the 
Omaha, or the Crow. Among the Iroquois and Omaha, the clan 
or gens has distinct social and political functions in connection with 
chieftainships, clan or gentile councils, etc. The political functions of 
clans on the Northwest coast are not negligible, but here they are 
overshadowed by similar functions of the household and town. On 
the other hand, the clan among the Iroquois is distinctly not a cere- 
monial unit; whereas among the Tlingit or Haida, or Tsimshian, or 
Kwakiutl, or Omaha and the group of tribes similarly organized, or 
the Zufii, the clans or gentes carry multitudinous ceremonial functions, 
are associated with songs, dances, masks, myths, medicinal powers, 
medicine-bundles, and what not. On the other hand, among the 
Delaware and other Algonquian tribes, the Crow and the Hidatsa, 


1 Summary Report of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, Canada, 1913; Reports from 
Anthropological Division, p. 370. 

2 “Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines’’ (Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vol. iv, p. 33, note). 
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the clans are, as among the Iroquois, non-ceremonial units. Clan 
or gentile sets of individual names are a very common feature indeed. 
It is spread all over the Northwest coast; we find it among the Omaha 
and related tribes; among the Winnebago, the Iroquois, and in the 
Southwest and Southeast; although the distribution of the feature 
in the two last-named areas is not sufficiently ascertained. The 
precise nature, however, of the relation between the individual name, 
its content, and the clan or gens, varies greatly in the different tribes. 
Among the Tlingit, for instance, the majority of the names are animal, 
but they do not refer to the clan crest; among the Haida the names 
have fallen prey to the influence of the potlatch complex, and one 
finds the majority of them reflecting ideas suggested by the potlatch. 
The Omaha individual names in part refer to the gentile totem, in 
part they are of an indeterminate character, standing in no relation 
whatsoever to the totemic ideas of the group. Among the Wyandot, 
according to data as yet unpublished, the majority of the names 
stand in direct relation to the clan totem; while among the Con- 
federated Iroquois the names have a clearly defined type, but in no 
way reflect the identity of the clan to which they belong; so that the 
clan sets are kept apart merely by the knowledge, on the part of the 
particular clansmen, that “‘such and such names were used in our clan 
before, and therefore we shall use them, while such and such other 
names were and are being used in another clan, and therefore we may 
not use them.” 

In exogamy, at first sight, one seems to find a trait invariably 
associated with clans or gentes in North America; but here, again, 
closer inspection discloses at least two ways in which clans or gentes 
are associated with exogamy. Among the Crow, Fox, and many tribes 
in the Southwest and Southeast, the clans as such are the carriers 
of exogamous functions, are exogamous units; such is also the case 
among the Iroquois, but here we have evidence to the effect that the 
phratry was anciently the exogamous unit. At that time, then, the 
exogamy of the clans was a derivative feature.1 In the same sense 
the clans of the Tlingit and Haida, the Winnebago, and the so-called 
“sub-gentes’”” of the Omaha, are derivatively exogamous. The 
situation among the Omaha is not clear, but it seems that the social 
condition found among them by the ethnologist was one of transition 
from gentile exogamy to exogamy of the sub-gens. The more inti- 
mate psychic correlate of exogamy cannot, at this late time, be readily 
ascertained; but in a general way the statement seems justified that 

1 Compare my discussion of exogamy in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii 
(1910), pp. 231-251; R. H. Lowie’s “‘A New Conception of Totemism’’ (American 
Anthropologist, 1911, pp. 193-198); my ‘‘ Totemism and Exogamy defined: a Rejoinder” 


([bid., pp. 589-592); and Lowie’s “Social Organization” (The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1914, pp. 68-97). 
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the strong emotional backing of exogamy, which constitutes it a re- 
ligious imperative, is not characteristic of North America, a milder 
emotional reaction in the form of social opprobrium or ridicule taking 
its place. 

Before leaving this analysis of the clan and gens, I want to note 
another feature relating to the kinship group as a part of the tribe. 
A survey of American data (as of analogous data in other areas) 
reveals the fact that, in point of number of clans, clan-systems repre- 
sent two types, which may be designated as systems with a limited 
and those with an unlimited number of clans. Of the first type, the 
Iroquois, the Omaha, Winnebago, Crow, are representative. Among 
the Iroquois, the Mohawk and Oneida have only three clans each; 
while the Seneca, Cayuga, and Onondaga have more than eight clans 
apiece. This does not include some obviously recent formations. The 
number of clans common to the last three tribes is eight, and that may 
be regarded as the probable number of clans before the separation of 
the tribes. The Omaha have ten clans, evenly divided between the 
two phratries. The Winnebago have twelve, — four in one, eight 
in the other phratry; the number of individuals in each phratry, 
however, being about equal. The Crow have thirteen, grouped in 
five phratries of two clans each, and one of three clans. In all these 
tribes the number of clans is small; and the number of individuals in 
each clan, large, being counted by the hundreds. Among the Tlingit 
or Haida, on the other hand, we find some fifty odd clans; the number 
among the Kwakiutl is still larger; the Hopi and Zufi of the South- 
west, the Creek and Natchez of the Southeast, also have numerous 
clans. In these instances the number of individuals in a clan must be 
small, — as a rule, considerably under one hundred. The clans and 
gentes, then, in the two types of tribes, are very different units numeri- 
cally; and their relations to the tribe, and to other clans within the 
tribe, must be different. It would be strange indeed if such objective 
contrasts were not to have any psychic correlates. From the genetic 
point of view, moreover,— that is, in the problem of clan origins,— the 
above contrast would not seem to be without significance. Nothing 
more definite can be said on the question at this stage, the great need 
being further knowledge. 

THE PHRATRY AND THE DuAL Division. — The phratries or dual 
divisions of the Iroquois appear on all ceremonial occasions. At 
the great yearly festivals, such as the Green-Corn or Mid-Winter, 
at the ceremonial meetings of the medicine societies or religious 
societies, the two sides are always represented; and in the Long House 
they are spacially separated, the speakers of each side addressing the 
other in the course of the ceremonial. Among the Tlingit, also, the 
phratries or dual divisions are ceremonial units, and the great pot- 
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latches, for instance, are always given by one phratry to the other. 
Similarly among the Winnebago, the phratries or dual divisions appear 
as ceremonial units in the war-bundle feasts; and throughout those 
of the Plains tribes who have the camp circle and perform the Sun 
Dance, the phratries or dual divisions appear as ceremonial units. 
Among the Iroquois the phratries also exercise political functions, one 
phratry having, for instance, the veto right over the choice of the 
other in the election of chiefs. In no other tribe in North America, 
so far as known, did phratries exercise political functions like those 
of the Iroquois. The separation of phratries at games, feasts, con- 
tests, on the other hand, is a rather common feature, shared by the 
Iroquois, Tlingit, Omaha, and Yuchi; among the last named, however, 
the dual divisions are not phratries, for they are not subdivided into 
clans, but appear quite independent of the clan units, intersecting the 
latter. Among the Tlingit and the Iroquois the phratries exercise 
reciprocal functions in burial and minor services. Phratries that are 
not dual divisions, such as occur among the Crow or in the South- 
west, do not seem to have any particular functions, except an occa- 
sional tendency towards exogamy in the Southwest. Dual divisions, 
on the other hand, are commonly exogamous. Those of the Iroquois 
must, on good evidence, be regarded as having been exogamous in 
the past. Exogamy is the rule with the dual divisions of the Tlingit, 
Haida, and Winnebago, and in the past probably of the Omaha 
and related tribes; but the dual divisions of the Yuchi, which are not 
phratries, do not practise exogamy, nor is exogamy associated with 
the phratries or dual divisions of the Hidatsa. Finally, the point 
made in connection with the clan holds equally for the phratry: an 
Iroquois phratry with its four odd clans, or an Omaha one with its 
five, cannot be conceived as strictly comparable to a Tlingit phratry 
subdivided into some twenty-five clans; or to a Crow phratry, which 
is nothing but a loose association of clans, without, it would seem, 
much functional significance. 

THE TRIBE AND THE CONFEDERACY. — The functions of a tribe in 
North America are not sufficiently known. Especially are we in 
doubt as to its political status, and a discussion of that subject may 
perhaps be deferred. Without doubt, however, the tribe appears as a 
religious and ceremonial unit on such occasions as the Sun Dance of 
the Plains, or the Midewiwin of the Winnebago and related tribes, 
or the Busk of the Creek, or the great yearly festivals of the Iroquois 
at the time when the tribes still preserved their geographical inde- 
pendence, or even at the present time on those reserves where the 
assimilation of the separate tribes, leading to the loss of tribal solidarity, 
has not proceeded very far. 

Still less definite information is obtainable on the Confederacies, 
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such as the seven council-fires of the Dakota, or the Powhatan Con- 
federacy. The confederacy, on the other hand, known as the ‘‘ League 
of the Iroquois,’’ has been carefully studied and described. It appears 
as a strongly knit political body, which functions as a unit in the 
relations, both in war and in peace, of the Iroquois with other tribes. 
It also appears as a ceremonial body on such occasions as the investi- 
ture of achief. Its social significance was great, for from it emanated 
the authority vested in the fifty chiefs or lords of the League. 

Tue Locat Group. — The significance of territorial units in primi- 
tive life has certainly been underestimated. We read a good deal 
about the life of the family and the clan, and the blood-bond that 
constitutes the real foundation of primitive society. Relatively little, 
on the other hand, is heard about the bearing and functions of the 
local group; and the common inference is that its importance is 
negligible. Much credit is due to Dr. John R. Swanton for his attempts 
to stir up interest in the study of the local basis of Indian life. 

Even a superficial survey discloses the fact that in tribes of the 
family-village type the local group shares with the family, itself a 
unit with marked local associations, the social, political, and ceremo- 
nial functions occurring in that area; but its significance is by no 
means restricted to tribes of that type. Among the Iroquois and 
Omaha, Winnebago, Haida and Tlingit,—tribes dominated by complex 
and functionally all-important clan or gentile systems, — the local 
group remains a prominent factor in the life of the people. Among the 
Iroquois it never lost its significance as an economic unit, — a body 
for mutual assistance, in the work of the fields, in building houses, in 
the innumerable odds and ends of the various households. On the 
Northwest coast the solidarity of the local group is great, in their 
winter villages, as well as in their temporary habitations on the coast 
or in the valleys, or along the course of rivers, for summer fishing or 
for hunting of sea-mammals. Among the Western Plains tribes, the 
local groups on which the camp circle is based are scarcely less im- 
portant than in the family-village area; and the more intense sense of 
kinship between the members of the group, based on the presence in 
it of many blood-relatives, only serves to increase its solidarity. If 
we look a little further back, the local group appears as a unit of even 
greater significance, for converging evidence from many parts of the 
North American area points to territorial unity as the basis for future 
clan and gentile systems. The mythology of the Iroquois, including 
the Deganawida epic, abounds in references to villages and village 
chiefs; no mention being made, except in the Deganawida epic, of 
clans or lords. With all the discounting due to such evidence as a 
source for historic reconstruction, the impression is irresistible that 
the local units were, if not the only, yet the all-important units in 
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ancient Iroquois society of pre-League days. The strong local 
associations of clans with villages and long-houses also point in that 
direction; although we should hesitate to assert, in the absence of 
sufficient evidence, that the Iroquois clans have developed out of 
local groups. That the camp circle, wherever it occurs, goes back 
to a ceremonial association of locally disparate groups, there can be 
little doubt; and the identification of such camp-circle divisions with 
gentes, in tribes of the Omaha type, speaks strongly for the double 
origin of the Omaha gentes from local groups with ceremonial func- 
tions. The local associations of the Tlingit and Haida clans, of local 
name, are most pronounced. Not only do their clan myths point to 
definite localities as the homes of clans, — the presence of shell-heaps 
corroborating mythological evidence, — but among the Tlingit, for 
instance, the vast majority of the clans are really local units present 
in only one locality. In the Southwest the situation is not clear: 
but here, also, recent observations supported by traditional accounts 
point to the local group as the ancient social unit and the precursor of 
the clan. Evidence bearing on the significance of territorial co- 
habitation in clan origins is furnished by the Kwakiutl, many Siouan 
and Algonquian tribes, and by the Iroquois, where new clans are 
known to have originated through migrations of offshoots of over- 
populous clans, or through the fusion of depleted clans or sections of 
clans inhabiting the same locality. If we add to this the theoretical 
grounds referred to before! and discussed elsewhere,? for regarding 
the territorial unit as the most primitive form of social grouping, it is 
hardly too much to say that we must see in the local group by far the 
most ancient, most universal, and on the whole a most important, 
unit in primitive society. 

SoctaL UNITs DEFINED. — A comparative glance at the social units 
discussed above, as related to their functions, reveals a constant over- 
lapping of functions. The individual, it is true, stands out with 
sufficient clearness, the plausibility of which fact requires no comment. 
The tribe and the confederacy also stand in a class by themselves, for 
both of these groupings appear as units in intertribal dealings, — a 
trait which sharply differentiates them from intra-tribal social divis- 
ions. It must be noted, though, that ceremonial functions may 
become associated with all the social units here passed in review, 
beginning with the individual, and ending with the confederacy. 
It is in the case of social units in the narrower sense, however, of 
subdivisions within the tribe, that the overlapping of functions 
becomes most conspicuous. As such may be classed the dual division 

1 See p. 418. 

2 Compare my “Origin of Totemism"’ (American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xiv, 1912, 


p. 605); and “Clan Origins among the Iroquois"’ (Ibid., 1915, abstract of a lecture deliv- 
ered on Oct. 26, 1914, before the Ethnological Society of New York). 
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and phratry, the clan and the gens, the maternal and paternal family, 
and, with certain reservations, the individual family and the local 
group. With reference to these units, it will be observed that in 
different tribes or culture areas, units classed as identical termino- 
logically, display partly or wholly different functions; and that, on 
the other hand, social, political, and ceremonial functions may become 
associated with each and all of these units. But a social unit is what 
it does. The function is the real test of the content and bearing of a 
social unit. Hence social units designated by the same term, but 
having different functions, are really distinct; while social units 
distinguished terminologically, but with the same functions, are 
similar or identical. The only scientifically satisfactory way of 
defining social units would be to define them on the basis of their 
functions. This, however, cannot be done; for, as shown above, while 
some functions prefer certain social units, almost any of a set of 
important functions may become associated with almost any social 
unit. The impossibility of defining social units by their functions 
becomes even more apparent when one considers that ceremonial, 
religious, political, or social functions are shared by social units of 
the type here discussed with social aggregates of an entirely different 
character; such as the religious societies of the Southwest or North- 
west, the military or age societies of the Plains, the medicine societies 
of the Iroquois. The subject has another aspect, however, which 
seems to resolve an apparently hopeless situation. Whereas the bond 
between the members of a society consists solely in their common 
functions, some of the social units analyzed in these pages are such 
also on account of their social composition. A group based on rela- 
tionship, and one based on local cohabitation, may be designated as 
natural groups. If the concept of relationship be extended from a 
group of blood-relatives to a group tied in part only by the bond of 
blood, but displaying solidarity through assumed, fictitious kinship; 
and if to this be added another natural group, that constituted by 
a married couple with their immediate ancestors and progeny, — we 
obtain the fundamental units in our series: the individual family, the 
maternal and paternal family, the clan and the gens. The phratry 
and dual division may, with some reservations, also be included in the 
series, in so far as the phratry is a subdivided clan or gens, or an asso- 
ciation of clans or gentes, and in so far as the dual division is the same. 
If such is the case, the terms used for these social units should not 
be discarded. We may not define them by their functions, for reasons 
stated before; but we must give them definitions wide enough to include 
many specific varieties, yet narrow enough to convey an appreciable 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, the following definitions may be sug- 
gested, which, moreover, agree fairly well with widely accepted usage. 
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A band is a local group without very clearly defined functions. 

A sept is a local group which is a subdivision of a larger local group, 
or a local subdivision of a social unit, in the restricted sense. 

A village is a local group of fairly definite internal organization and 
external functions. 

A family or individual family requires no further definition. 

A maternal family is constituted by a woman, all her female and 
male descendants, the descendants of her female descendants, and 
so on. A maternal family, however, never extends, in its entirety, 
beyond five or at most six generations. A paternal family is consti- 
tuted by a man, all his male and female descendants, the descendants 
of his male descendants, and so on. The remark made about the 
maternal family applies here also. 

A clan is a subdivision of a tribe constituted by a group of actual 
and assumed kindred, which has a name and is hereditary in the 
maternal line. A gems is the same, except that it is hereditary in 
the paternal line. 

A phratry is a social subdivision of a tribe which is itself subdivided. 
It may be hereditary in the maternal or the paternal line. 

A dual division or moiety requires no further definition. 

To supplement these terms, descriptive terms will have to be used 
as occasion requires, for difficulties will arise with this as with any 
other set of definitions. If this is done, there will be more definiteness 
and less confusion in our discussions of social organization, and a 
dim hope may then arise of an ultimate international agreement on 
the subject. 


VI. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE OTHER ASPECTS 
OF CULTURE. 


Space does not permit us to disentangle with adequate care the 
multifarious threads — some gross and obvious, others elusive and 
delicate — which bind the social system of a group to the other 
aspects of its culture. A few remarks, however, will bein place. The 
relations of social organization to the rest of culture are either general 
or specific. Under general relations would be included such facts 
as the reflection of the dual organization of the Iroquois or Omaha 
in their mythologies; or the patterning of the animal Olympus of the 
Haida or Tsimshian after the principles of their social systems; or 
the inheritance of certain ceremonial offices in a clan or gens or ma- 
ternal family; or the reflection of the family or clan basis of organiza- 
tion in the form and size of houses; or the effect of communal work, 
following the lines of social units, on economic and industrial activities. 
The specific relations consist in that aspect of social units which 
constitutes them the carriers of features belonging to other aspects 
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of culture; for the functions of the social units discussed in the pre- 
ceding section are but so many bonds between social organization and 
art, and mythology, and ceremonialism, and politics, and between 
each one of these and the others. The intimacy of these bonds is 
not easily realized by representatives of a foreign culture. The 
association of natural groups, based on local cohabitation or blood- 
ties, with multifarious functions involving many important aspects 
of the material and spiritual possessions of the group, are, on the 
whole, foreign to our culture; and the social units which exercise 
various functions—such as political parties, local churches, clubs, 
colleges, social classes, or industrial groups — either embrace so many 
individuals each, or are themselves so numerous, as to impair the sta- 
bility and intensity of the associations formed during the exercise of 
their functions. The individuals, moreover, who constitute the psychic 
factors of these associations and the actual carriers of their functions, 
participate simultaneously in so many diverse cycles of associations, 
that but few permanent psychic connections can emerge from the 
maze of conflicting ideas, motives, interests, and emotional values. 
The situation is radically different in an Indian, in a primitive com- 
munity. The clan or gens which is the carrier of functions consists 
at most of a few hundred individuals, usually much less than that; 
the exercise of these functions is never totally interrupted; and at 
frequent intervals, at feasts, ceremonies, on political and social 
occasions, opportunity is given for the recharging of emotional values, 
and through them of conceptual associations. The associations thus 
formed and refreshed, in an atmosphere of high psychic incandescence, 
attain an intensity and stability quite foreign to such associations in 
our own culture. 

From these considerations two general conclusions force themselves 
upon the mind. Social units, in primitive society, become, through 
their functions, the carriers of the cultural values of the group; and 
to the extent to which that is true, the culture of the group cannot be 
properly understood without a thorough grasp of the principles under- 
lying the social system, nor can the social units be seen in proper 
perspective without an intimate knowledge of the culture of the 
group. Again, it is widely recognized that one of the fundamental 
contrasts between modern and primitive society consists in the fact 
that conceptual and emotional associations abound in the latter which 
in kind and intensity are, on the whole, foreign to the former. Now, 
we have seen how the exercise by social units, of functions replete 
with cultural values, favors the formation of such associations; we 
have also seen how the frequently-recurring dynamic situations 
heighten the intensity and insure the permanence of such associations. 
May we not suggest, then, that part, at least, of the secret of that 
fundamental contrast between modern and primitive society, lies 
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in the fact that in primitive society, social units assume functions 
which bring them into intimate contact with other aspects of the 
culture of the group, and which bring the latter into intimate contact 
with one another? 

VII. SUMMARY. 


The salient points of the preceding analysis may be summarized 
as follows: — 

1. In addition to a clan and a gentile area, there is in North America 
a vast area of the family-village type; 

2. The tribes of Indians organized on the clan and gentile basis are, 
on the whole, associated with higher cultures than those organized 
on the family-village basis; 

3. No proof is forthcoming of a pre-existing maternal kinship sys- 
tem in tribes having a paternal kinship system; 

4. The local group, while pre-eminent in the family-village system, 
is by no means negligible when associated with a clan or gentile 
system; and, in a wider sense, 

5. The local group must be regarded as the most ancient and funda- 
mental basis of social organization; 

6. Evidence abounds of the diffusion, in whole or in part, of social 
systems from tribe to tribe or from culture area to culture area; 

7. There is also evidence of the reproduction of definite social 
pattern, within the bounds of a single culture area or individual tribe; 

8. Questions of diffusion and pattern constitute two aspects of one 
socio-psychological problem; 

9. Some functions tend to appear in association with certain par- 
ticular social units, but a number of functions may become associated 
with any of a set of social units: hence, 

10. Social units may not be defined in accordance with their func- 
tions; but 

11. Certain social units are natural territorial or kinship groups, 
and as such they preserve their individuality whatever their functions, 
and may be defined (see p. 434); 

12. Through the functional association of social units with other 
aspects of culture, the social system and the rest of the culture of a 
group are constituted an organic whole, and neither can be understood 
in dissociation from the other; on the other hand, 

13. The specific socialization of cultural values in social units con- 
ditions and furthers the formation of conceptual and emotional associ- 
ations between the different aspects of the culture of a group; 

14. The intensity and stability of such associations constitute a 
striking contrast between modern society and primitive society, 
hence the above considerations suggest at least a partial interpretation 
of that contrast. 
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Elves put a Holy Father and his 
Sacristan to Flight, 238-239. 
Blessings purchased, 372. 
“*Blood-Clot Boy,’’ distribution of tale of, 
382. 
Boas, Franz, Alexander Francis Chamber- 
lain, 326-327. 
Boas, Franz, Mythology and Folk-Tales of 
the North American Indians, 374- 


410: 
Material, 374-377; Myth and Folk- 
Tale, 377-380; Dissemination of 


Folk-Tales, 380-387; Characteristics 
of Mythological Areas, 387-400; 
Recent History of American Folk- 
Tales, 400-404; Mythological Con- 
cepts in Folk-Tales, 404-410. 

Boas, Franz, cited, 6, 10, 24, 34, 41, 96, 
212, 215-220, 222, 225, 227, 345, 368, 
372, 381, 383, 413, 422. 

“Book of the Dead,” 89. 

Bourke, J. G., cited, 415. 

Boyle, David, cited, 416, 417. 

Breasted, J. H., cited, 88, 89. 

Bridge of Sunbeams, The, 
Barry, Phillips. 

Bridges, Grace, cited, 300, 301. 

Bright, Reuben, church leader, 252. 

Brinton, Daniel G., ‘‘Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature,”’ by, 374. 

Brinton, Daniel G., on similarity of Iro- 
quois and Algonkin mythologies, 380, 
381. 

Broccan, story of St. Brigit and the sun- 
beam recorded by, 85. 

Brown, Frank C., acknowledgment to, 59. 

Budge, E. A. W., cited, 89. 

Buell, Jane, tale told by, 320, 322. 

Buell, Mrs. William, tale told by, 307. 

Bulu Folk-Tales, 266-288. See Schwab, 
George. 

““Bundle cooking,’’ 267. 

“Bungling Host,’ wide distribution of tale 
of, 382; transference of actors in, 387. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, bulletin 

by, 66. 

Burzoye, Pehlevi version of ‘“Kalila and 
Dimna”’ by, 81; fictitious autobiography 
of, 81. 

Butcher as sequence in accumulative tale, 
226, 227. 

Butler, Dom. Cuthbert, cited, 86. 


79-89. See 


Caballero, Fernan, cited, 213, 216, 225, 230. 

Cahan, J. L., cited, 77. 

California, Spanish songs from Southern, 
331. 

Canada, material collected by the Geo- 
logical Survey of, 375. 

Capgrave, J., cited, 84. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, work 
done by, 374. 

Carnoy, cited, 212. 

Case, Elisha, contribution by, to folk-lore of 
Schoharie County, New York, 324. 

Catch-words for identification of tales, 381. 
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Catlin, George, cited, 415. 

Cervantes, cited, 220, 225. 

Chamberlain, Alexander Francis, In Memo- 
riam, preceding page 1; obituary of, 326- 


327. 
Charms: 
To recover lost articles, 247; love, 247, 
324, 330; witches’, 306, 307; to 


remove blood-stains, 311; against 
witch, 320; to obtain view of future 
husband, 324; to learn if one is to 
be married, 324; to obtain writing of 
true-love, 324; by means of gun- 
barrel, 329; against witchcraft, 330; 
against inflammation, 330; to pro- 
duce rain, 330; and fetiches, 369. 

Chatelain, Heli, cited, 212. 

Chaves y Garcia, Juan, cited, 105. 

Chiefs, limitation of specific rights of, 424. 

Chieftainship, descent of, 426. 

Child, cited, 57, 64, 74. 

Child, use of “‘ version” by, 55; ballads and 
manuscripts, States in which variants of, 
are found, 56-58; two versions of “The 
Brown Girl”’ by, 74. 

Chilienus, biography of St. Brigit by, 85. 

Church, monastic character of early Irish, 
86. 

Cifuentes, J. Vicufia, cited, 211. 

Clan, ownership by, among different tribes, 
427; politicial functions of, 427; cere- 
monial functions of, 427, 428; names in 
relation to, 428; exogamy associated with, 
428; not related numerically to gentes, 
429; defined, 434. 

Clapper, Lelah, cited, 303. 

Claxton, P. P., National Commissioner of 
Education, 66. 

Coat of arms and coins of Mexico sym- 
bolical of tradition, 229. 

Codrington, cited, 384. 

Coelho, F. A., cited, 225. 

“Coffin Texts,’’ 89. 

Collection of Folk-Song, The, 77-78. 
Barry, Phillips. 

Collector of tales, difficulties encountered 
by, 306. 

Columbia University, Anthropological Pub- 
lications by, 375. 

Combs, Josiah Henry, Sympathetic Magic 
in the Kentucky Mountains: Some 
Curious Folk-Survivals, 328-330. 

Comparative Notes on New-Mexican and 
Mexican Spanish Folk-Tales, 211-231. 
See Espinosa, Aurelio M. 

Compositions, popular New-Mexican Span- 
ish, published as taken down, 106; New- 
Mexican, versions, perhaps, of others of 
Mexican origin, 107. 

Comstock, cited, 246. 

Concentration, mental, 
religious feeling, 367. 

Concepts, and tales, distinction between 
mythical, 6, 7; the folkloristic-religious, 
369-372. 

Confederacy, social significance of, 431. 


See 


to superinduce 
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Contest, as to length of day and night, 393; 
concerning immortality of man, 393. 

Copway, cited, 97. 

Cosquin, E., cited, 212, 216, 218, 219, 221, 
226, 228, 230. 

Covetousness breaks friendship, 280. 

Creation, in Mexican myth, 229; as the 
result of a pre-existent idea in the mind 
of a creator, foreign to American race, 390. 

Crookshank, Luther, cited, 289, 293. 

Crow Rapid-Speech Puzzles, 330-331. 

Crow Sun Dance, The, 94-96. See Lowie, 
Robert H. 

Culture-areas of American continent, 4. 

Culture-hero, powers given to man by, 358; 
not an altruist, 395; of the Pacific coast, 
395. 

Culture-hero stories, opening and closing 
sentence of, 99. 

“*Cunger-bag,”’ contents of, 247. 

Cunow, cited, 417. 

Curtin, Jeremiah, cited, 390. 

Cushing, F. H., cited, 415. 

“*Cuticle-being,’’ 33. 


Daganawida, an epic, 431. 

Diahnhardt, Oskar, cited, 1, 222, 229, 383, 
385, 388. 

Dancing Birds, a tale of the Great Plains, 
382. 

Dasent, George, cited, 311. 

Davidson, Thomas, texts accredited to, 
56-58. 

Davis, Henry C., Negro Folk-Lore in South 

Carolina, 241-254: 
Tales and Sayings: The Fox and the 
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Goose, 243; Why the Negro works, | 


244; Why the Cat eats first, 244.— 
Superstitions among the Negroes, 
245-248; Negro Songs: Spiritual, 
General, Work, War-Time, 248-250; 
Songs with Dances or Games, 250; 
Shifting of Stanzas, 250-252; Planta- 
tion Dances, 252-254. 

Dawson, cited, 413. 

Day and night, accounted for, in folk-lore 
of British Columbia, 1; explanation of 
succession of, 39. 

Daylight, theft of, ro. 

Death, tricked, 207; signs indicating, 246, 
325; the concept of, 370-371; origin of, as 
told on North Pacific coast, 391; stories 
of origin of, 409. 

Decian persecution, effect of, on Chris- 
tianity, 86. 

Dehon, W. R., contribution to ballads by, 
64. 

Deities, two types of, 359; names of, 360, 
361. 

Deluge story known around the Great 
Lakes and along the Pacific, 382. 

Devil. See Supernatural. 

Devils, gambling, lose all souls and are 
chased out of hell, 207. 

Diffusion of tales, 34, 35; of social systems, 

436. 





Disease, beliefs regarding cures for, 246, 
324, 325,.330; the concept of, 370. 

Disease-Giver, conception of, 356; where 
found, 370. 

Dixon, R. B., cited, 6, 218, 385, 402, 414. 

Doll, vision sought through sacred, 94. 

Dorsey, George A., cited, 415. 

Dorsey, J. O., Ponca tales collected by, 374. 

Dorsey, J. O., cited, 97, 415, 416. 

Dougherty, Mary L., 59. 

Dry People, tribe of, 269. 

Duvall, D. C., cited, 21, 398. 

Dye, C. N., cited, 302. 


Egypt, the centre of diffusion of monasti- 
cism, proof of, 86; evidence of contact 
of Ireland with, 86; first home of Chris- 
tian monasticism, 88; sun-worship in, 88; 
contact of, with the West due to spread 
of monasticism, 89. 

Ehrenreich, Paul, cited, 381, 383, 385, 406, 

407. 

Elves of Old Mexico, The, 237-239. See 
Blake, Mary. 

English and Americans, fraternization of, 
in Iowa and Nebraska, 68. 

Eskimo, conclusions regarding, 
from tales of, 13, 14. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., New-Mexican Span- 
ish Folk-Lore, 105-147: 

Los Trovos del viejo Vilmas: Trovo 
del viejo Vilmas y el Negrito Pueta 
(A), 107-111; Trovo del viejo Vilmas 
y el Negrito Pueta (B), 112-113; 
Trovo del viejo Vilmas y el Negrito 
Pueta (c), 113-115; Trovo del 
viejo Vilmas y Grasia, 115—118.— 
More Folk-Tales: Pedro di Urde- 
males (First Version), 119-129; 
Pedro di Urdemales (Second Ver- 
sion), 129-134; La Sorra y el Coyote, 
134-135; El Jatansioso que se Caso 
con L’Hija del Rey, 135-137; La 
Paloma y sus Pichones, 137-138; 
L’'Hormiguita, 138-139; La Serpi- 
ente, el Hombre, el Gyey, el Cabayo 
y el Coyote, 139-140; San Pascual, 
140-142.—Short Folk-Tales and 
Anecdotes, 142-147. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Comparative Notes 
on New-Mexican and Mexican 
Spanish Folk-Tales, 211-231: 

La Hormiguita, 222-224; New-Mex- 
ican Folk-Tales published in the 
Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane, 
and not studied in the Foregoing 
Remarks, 228-229; Tepecano Folk- 
Tales of Mason's Collection, and not 
studied in our Previous Remarks, 
229-231. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M. (Editor), Folk-Tales 
of the Tepecanos, 148-210. 

Ethnological material, need for sifting, 388. 

Ethnological Society, work done by Amer- 
ican, 375. 

Ethnology, work done by the Bureau of 
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American, 374, 375. See also Inter- 
national School. 

Evil, the concept of, 369-370. 

Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of 
the North-American Indians, 1-54. 
See Waterman, T. T. 


Fable of the knave outwitted interwoven 
with popular tradition, 81. 

“Fair Charlotte’ an example of com- 
munal re-creation, 76. 

Fairy-tales, types of action in, similar in 
Indian, 100. 

Family, individual, activities in which it is 
pre-eminent, 425; maternal, defined, 425, 
434; maternal, among the Iroquois, 426; 
paternal, defined, 425, 434. 

Farwell, A., cited, 77. 

Fasting to superinduce religious feeling, 
306-367. 

Fasting-experiences, 364-366. 

Fate. See Supernatural. 

Fernandez, Simona, version of ‘‘L’Hormi- 
guita’’ recited by, 222-223. 

Ferrari, F., cited, 84. 

Fewkes, J. Walter, cited, 354, 415. 

Fire, origin of, 8, 9; theft of, 30, 388; sin to 
throw food into, 248. 

Fischer, H. L., cited, 77. 

Fish liberated, 395. 

Fish-hook taken by shark found in sick 
man’s mouth, 384. 

Fletcher, Alice C., cited, 345, 346, 350, 
380, 400, 416, 425. 

Folk-Lore from Schoharie County, New 
York, 304-325. See Gardner, Emelyn E. 

Folk-Lore, of British Columbia, day and 
night accounted for in, 1; reconstruction 
of history of, 2; of North American 
tribes often lacking, 3; cosmic forces not 
chief subject of, 20; explanatory tales 
not conspicuous in, 27; why number of 
explanatory tales in, seems exaggerated, 
40; unrecorded, 77; Central Algonkin, 
devoid of Evropean influence, 100; 
Spanish, 105-236; European elements in 
aboriginal,of Nova Scotia andQuebec, 385. 

Folk-lore material, a rich store of, in South 
Carolina, 65; Spanish, largely traditional, 
211; from Europe introduced into the 
United States and Canada, 385. 

Folk-lore movement in the South, 66. 

Folk-Poetry. See Barry, Phillips; Davis, 
Henry C.; Gardner, Emelyn E.; Hague, 
Eleanor; Hamilton, Goldy M.; Odum, 
Anna Kranz; Smith, Reed. 

Folk-singer, characteristic, 67; and broad- 
side, relative importance of, 67; caprice 
of, interrupts tradition, 76. 

Folk-songs, media for transmission of, 67; 
development of social side of, 68; 
parodied by students, 75; mechanical 
side of transmission of, 76; perpetuation 
of, by children, 255. 

Folk-Tales of the Tepecanos, 
See Mason, J. Alden. 


148-210. 
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Folk-tales, animal traits a popular subject 
of explanation in mythical, 16, 31; not 
shaped by contemplation of heavenly 
bodies, 40; collection of Spanish, 211; 
sources of collection of those taken down 
from natives, 374; methods of acquiring, 
375, 376; value of modern material for 
the development of, 377; dissemination 
of, 380-387; areas of distribution of 
themes of, 382; types of, vary with 
locality, 383; of Western distribution are 
also found on Eastern Plains, 383; moral 
not the point of American, 389; phe- 
nomena explained in, very diverse, 392; 
characteristic features of, mark geo- 
graphical area to which they belong, 
392, 393; recent history of American, 
400-404; explanatory element in, an 
artistic finishing touch, 401; originality 
in, not larger in one tribe than in another, 
402; mythological concepts in, 404-410. 

“Force,” no justification for belief in a 
universal, in North America, 350. 

Fortier, Alcée, acknowledgment to, 59; 
obituary of, 333. 

Fortier, Alcée, cited, 216, 228. 

Fraser, A., cited, 77. 

Freiro-Marreco, Miss, cited, 415. 

Frobenius, Leo, cited, 381, 383-385. 


Gagnon, E., cited, 77. 
Galbreath, Grace, cited, 300. 
Gardner, Emelyn, E., Ballads, 90-93: 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, 90-91; 
Johnny Troy, 91-92; fragment of 
ballad, 93. 

Gardner, Emelyn E., Folk-Lore from 
Schoharie County, New York, 304- 
325: 

Tim Murphy, 305; The Witches’ Ride, 
306-307; Lazy Maria, 307-310; The 
Secret Room, 310-311; Wolf of the 
Greenwood, 311-314; Rusty Jack, 
314-317; Peter and John in the 
Mill, 317-319; The Bewitched Mill, 
319-320; Granny Cobb, the Witch, 
320-321; The Bewitched Girl, 321; 
Granny Cole, 322; The Horse’s Ear, 
322; The Boy and the Partridges, 
322; Customs and Beliefs, 324-325; 
Counting-out Rhyme, 325. 

Gatschet, Albert S., Klamath traditions 
collected by, 374. 

Gatschet, Albert S., cited, 416. 

‘*Gens” defined, 454. 

Gentes, origin of, from local groups, 432. 

Germans and Swedes, fraternization of, in 
Iowa and Nebraska, 68. 

Gerould, G. H., cited, 80. 

Ghost. See Supernatural. 

“‘Gift-theory”’ of Tylor, 368. 

Gilbertson, Albert N., Moltke Moe, 333. 

God as agent in folk-tales, 139, 156, 158, 
161, 162, 164, 166, 167, 204-207, 214, 
222, 225, 227, 244. 

Goldenweiser, A. A., The Social Organiza- 
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tion of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, 411-436: 

Historical Note, 411-413; The Sources, 
413-417; Geographical Distribution, 
417-418; Diffusion and Pattern, 
418-422; Social Units and their 
Functions, 422-434; Social Organiza- 
tion in its Relations to the Other 
Aspects of Culture, 434-436; Sum- 
mary, 436. 


Goldenweiser, A. A., cited, 419, 420, 422, | 
| Horstmann, C., cited, 79, 80, 84. 


426, 428, 432. 
Gomme, cited, 5, 20. 
Graebner, F., cited, 418. 
Gregor, W., cited, 226. 
Grimm Brothers cited, 1, 215, 218, 219, 230. 
Grinnell, G. B., cited, 21, 362. 
Gubernatis, A. de, cited, 218. 


“*Hag,”’ to catch, 247. 
Hagiographers, evidence of co-operation 
among, 83. 

Hagiographs, legendary lore in Irish, 86. 
Hague, Eleanor, Spanish Songs from 
Southern California, 331-332: 

El Sombrero Blanco, 331-332; La Jola 
Valenciana, 332. 
Hague, Eleanor, cited, 77. 
Hair, camel's, for conjuring, 247. 
Hair-worms from horse-hair, 246. 
Hale, Horatio, cited, 416, 417. 
Halo, stars within lunar, indicate days 
before clear weather, 245. 
Hamilton, Goldy M., The Play-Party in 
Northeast Missouri, 289-303: 
Rowser’s, 290; Jim along a Josie, 290; 
Weevily Wheat, 290-291; Aunt 
Jemima, 291; Susan Jane, 291-292; 
Sandy, 292; The Juniper-Tree, 292-— 
293; Jolly Miller, 293; Old Quebec, 
293; Old Brass Wagon, 293-294, 298; 
Ti-de-o, 294; As I Went down, 294; 
Old Raccoon, 294-295; King Wil- 
liam, 295; Jolly Rover, 295; Old 
Chimney-Sweeper, 295; Susie Girl, 
295; Little Fight in Mexico, 296; 
Little Brown Jug, 296-297, 301; Low- 
by-low, 297; Crinny my Cranky, 
297; Needle’s Eye, 297; Girl I 
left behind me, 297; Roxy Ann, 298; 
Gents to Centre, 299; Come, my 
Love, 299; Buffalo Girls, 300; Chase 
the Squirrel, 300; Lady on the 
Green Grass, 300; Riley Brown, 300; 
Three Old Bums, 301; The Sailor- 
Boys, 301; Round that Lady, 302; 
Up and Down, 302-303; London 
Bridge is falling down, 303; Up and 
Down the Centre, 303. 
Harrington, J. P., cited, 415. 
Harris Collection of American Poetry, 67. 
Harris, J. C., cited, 217. 
Hartland, E. S., cited, 230. 
Heaven. See Supernatural. 
Hell. See Supernatural. 
Hero-spirits, influence of shaman on, 355. 
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Herod as agent in folk-lore, 165, 206. 
Hewitt, J. N. B., cited, 345-348, 350, 416, 


417. 
Hill-Tout, Charles, cited, 414. 
History, no new forces working in, 2. 
Hodge, F. W., cited, 415. 
Hoffman, W. J., cited, 416. 
Holy Andres, extreme holiness of, 84. 
Hopkins, E. M., acknowledgment to, 59. 
Hornbostel, O. von, cited, 385. 
Horse created by a woman, 33. 


Howell, Edward, cited, 301, 303. 
Husband and wife, misfortune to, from 
listening to stranger, 267. 


Ibn Al-Mokaffa, introduction by, to 
“‘Kalila and Dimna,”’ 80, 81. 

Inanimate objects, etc., in folk-lore and 
myth (see also Natural objects, 
phenomena, etc.): 

Ankle, 383; ark, 163, 206; arrow, 98, 
162, 205, 270, 276, 383; ashes, 175, 
190, 208, 209; axe, 226, 244, 285; 
bag, 98, 170, 207, 273, 318; bag (of 
cow), 307, 309; ball, 98, 383; basin 
(holy water), 168, 171, 207; basket, 
I5I, 204, 217, 271; bed, 275; blood, 
310, 311; bow, 99; bow-gun, 268, 
270, 275, 276; bowl, 288; box, 195, 
196, 201, 210; bread and milk, 307, 
310, 311; bundle, 244, 276; cabbage- 
patch, 310, 311; candle, 155, 157, 
204, 205; canoe, 98, 393; carrying- 
strap, 271, 281; castle (enchanted), 
213; charcoal, 40; cheek, 312; cheese, 
204; chest, 315;chimney, 306; church, 
184, 209; claw, 284; club, 98, 284, 
285; coal, 1, 276; comb, 175, 208, 
312, 313, 381; corpse, 162, 206; 
cotton, 200, 210; cottonwood-bark, 
36; counsel, 214, 215; crock, 315, 
316; cutlass, 283, 284; dance, 155, 
189, 204, 209; deer-skin, 9; distaff, 
310, 311; dog-blanket, 30; door, 
308, 309; drum, 279, 280; ear, 177, 
178, 208, 286, 308; ear-ring, 98; eye 
IQI, 209, 244, 276, 300, 382, 383; 
face, 244; fair, 189, 209; fireplace, 
315, 316; finger, 308, 310; foam, 
170, 207; food, 195, 210; foot, 285; 
gold, 308, 309, 316; gourd, 273, 274; 
grease, 306; gum (chewing), 29; 
gun, 143; hair, 309; hands, 244, 310, 
311; head, 160, 162, 205, 310; high- 
bed, 308, 309; hoe, 244; hole, 160, 
169, 205, 207; hominy (hot), 244; 
horse (magic), 188, 209; horse-whip, 
308; ink, 244; jar, 157, 204; jar 
(magic), 169, 207; jug, 318, 319; 
kettle, 98; key, 180, 208, 310, 311; 
knife, 139, 222, 224; ladder, 308, 
309, 397; ladder (arrow), 383, 384; 
limb (of tree), 308, 309; live-coals, 
9; liver (of animal), 276; loaf (of 
bread), 214, 307; mask, 190, 209; 
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milk (cow’s), 307; mill, 317-320; 
mill-wheel, 320; money, 143, I5I, 
160, 169, 177, 190, 198, 204, 205, 
207-210, 217, 228, 318; mud, 382; 
mush and milk, 315; neck, 284, 285; 
needle, 200, 210; net, 286; noose, 
284, 285; nose, 308; oak-gall, 98; 
oil (bottle of), 381; oven, 307, 309; 


ox-hide, 314-317; package, 279; 
paint, 28-30; paw, 244; peanut- 
basket, 267; pen, 244; pick and 
shovel, 305; pit, 273; pitch, 28; 


pitch-wood, 9; plough, 244; quill, 
288; quiver, 278; race, 277, 387; 
raft, 382; rawhide, 190, 209; red- 
wood-powder, 277, 288; rifle, 162, 
186, 205, 209; rock, 9, 28, 35, 382; 
rope, 151, 178, 204, 208, 226; salt, 
175, 208; shadow, 218; sheet (of 
bed), 308; shell (turtle), 288; shirt, 
189, 209; shoe, 310, 311, 313; 
sickle, 311; skin, 164, 206, 281, 282, 
310; sleeping-draught, 313, 314; 
snowshoes, 98; soup, 282; spear, 
273, 287; sponge, 313, 314; stick, 138, 
176, 208, 222, 224, 226, 227; stove, 
150, 204, 381; stump, 272; straw, I; 
syringe, 147; tablecloth, 318, 310; 
tar, 308-310; thicket, 381; thorn, 
288; thumb, 244; toe, 310, 315, 316; 
tongue, 383; tortilla, 153, 157, 164, 
204-206; touchwood, 36; trap, 272, 
284, 285; tusk, 270; vagina, 384; 
wall, 138, 222, 225; wart, 310; 
water (boiling), 152, 204; wine, 315, 
319; wine (palm), 268, 273, 274; 
wing, 209, 285, 286; witch chair, 
311; wood, 174, 179, 207, 208, 226; 
wood (green), 180, 202, 208, 210; 
wrestling-match, 272, 285, 286. 
Individual, the, as a social unit, 423. 
Injuries inflicted on bewitched, suffered 
by the witch, 322, 328. 
International School of American Archzol- 
ogy, researches by, 148. 
Investigator, preference of, for tales with 
explanatory endings, 31. 


Jacobs, Joseph, cited, 212, 213, 215, 227, 
230. 

Jesus, legends dealing with childhood of, 79. 

Jevons, cited, 6, 20. 

Jocelin, life of S. Patricius compiled by, 87. 

Jones, H. S. V., ballad reported by, 66. 

Jones, Peter, cited, 97. 

Jones, William, cited, 97, 345, 347, 348, 
350, 416. 

Jong, Dr. de, material collected among the 
Blackfeet by, 375. 

Joseph as agent in folk-lore, 164, 165, 206. 

“Kalila and Dimna,”’ story of bridge of 
sunbeams in, 80. 

Kentucky mountains, doings of witches in, 
328. 

Kildare, St. Brigit, abbess of, 85. 
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Kittredge, G. L., custodian of Child's 
ballad manuscripts, 55; information 
furnished by, 56-60; ballads reported by, 
61. 

Kittredge, G. L., cited, 55, 57, 65. 

Knatchbull, W., cited, 81. 

Kohler, cited, 212, 215, 216, 218, 226-228, 
230. 

Kressner, A., cited, 80. 

Kroeber, Alfred L., cited, 381, 414, 415. 

Krug, Adolph N., cited, 266. 


“L’Hormiguita,”’ differences in, in Cali- 
fornia and New-Mexican versions, 224, 


225. 
La Fléche, Frank, cited, 416. 
Laistner, Ludwig, cited, 407. 
Lang, Andrew, cited, 2, 20, 305. 
Lasley, cited, 97. 
Laval, R. A., cited, 211, 228. 
Law, R. A., acknowledgment to, 59. 
LeConte, Joseph, rabbit stories by, 244. 
Lehman-Nitsche, R., cited, 211, 228. 
Leiding, Harriette Kershaw, story by, 


244. 

Lenz, Rodolfo, important publication of, 
230, 231; cited, 211, 220, 221, 230. 

Leén, Nicolas, cited, 106. 

Leona, Cerro de la (Hill of the Lioness), 
162, 205. : 

Lessmann, H., cited, 406. 

Lewis, A. B., cited, 414. 

Lewis and Clark, cited, 415. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 3. 

Lizard, escapes by shedding tail, 245; 
bark of coral-colored, sign of death, 246. 

Loga del Nifio Dios, 232-236. See Schuller, 
Rudolph. 

Lomax, J. A., acknowledgment to, 59. 

Lowie, Robert H., The Crow Sun Dance, 

94-96: 

To carry out a vow, 94; a form of mourn- 
ing, 94; death of an enemy sought in, 
in retaliation for death of a kinsman, 
94; ceremonial mode of procedure in, 
same as in Cheyenne, 94; comparison 
of, with the Blackfoot, 95; theory 
of, differs from other Sun Dances, 
95; performance of, the counterpart 
in several features of other Sun 
Dances, 95; participated in by entire 
tribe, 95; an advertisement for 
warriors, 95; a grand spectacle, 95; 
not essentially religious, 96. 

Lowie, Robert H., Crow Rapid-Speech 
Puzzles, 330-331. 

Lowie, Robert H., cited, 18, 22, 39, 97, 
100, 381, 408, 410, 412, 414, 415, 428. 

Lumholtz, Carl, cited, 206. 

Lummis, C. F., cited, 77. 


“‘Mac,” a corruption of Martha, 258. 
MacCauley, C., cited, 416. 
Macculloch, cited, 5, 20. 
MacDougall, James, cited, 311. 
MacLean, J. P., cited, 416. 
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McLennan and the maternal system of 
kinship organization, 411. 

McNealey, Edna, cited, 301, 

Magic: 

Phrases, occurrence of, 99; flight, 175, 
208, 381; horns grown on king, 191, 
209; spring dried up, 191, 209; bag 
of cotton passed through needle, 200, 
210; cloak of cotton passed through 
needle, 200, 210; children crowned 
with stars, 200, 210; stream appears, 
205;sympathetic, in Kentucky moun- 
tains, 328; and religion, 337, 340; 
transformation of, into religion, 
369; feeding by, 382; instances of, 
on North Pacific coast, 383. 

“‘ Magic Flight,’’ an example of the complex 
tale, 381; brought into the New World 
by two currents, 386. 

Magic power, defined, 345; terms for 
expression of, among different tribes, 345. 

Man, as a sequence in accumulative tale, 
225; universal desires of, 342; relation 
of spirits to, 363-366; origin of, from 
leaves, 391. 

Manito, interpretation of, 347, 348; ad- 
ditional meanings of, 350. 

MS. Harleianus, cited, 79, 80. 

Marden, cited, 216, 217. 

Marett, R. R., cited, 345. 

Marin, Rodriguez, cited, 225, 228. 

Mary as agent in folk-lore, 164, 165, 206. 

Mason J. Alden, Folk-Tales of the Tepe- 

canos, 148-210: 

Tradiciones Tepecanas, 148-150 (ab- 
stract, 203-204); La Zorra y el 
Coyote, 150-153 (abstract, 204); 
El Venador, 153-155 (abstract, 
204); El Maiz, 155-160 (abstract, 
204-205); El Toloache, 160-162 
(abstract, 205); El Lucero, 162-163 
(abstract, 205-206); El Diluvio, 
163-164 (abstract, 206); San José y 
Maria Santisima, 164-166 (abstract, 
206); Pedro y San Pedro, 166-168 
(abstract, 206-207); Pedro de Ordi- 
males, 168-171 (abstract, 207); El 
Chamuco, 171-174 (abstract, 207); 
La Diablita, 174-175 (abstract, 207— 
208); El Aguila, 175-176 (abstract, 
208); Juan Oso, 176-179 (abstract, 
208); El Tibur6én, 179-182 (abstract, 
208); El Recién Casado, 182-184 
(abstract, 208-209); Las Gallinas 
Prietas, 184-188 (abstract, 209); 
Fresadillas, 188-189 (abstract, 209); 
Los dos Compadres (a), 189-195 (ab- 
stract, 209); Los dos Compadres 
(b), 195-198 (abstract, 210); El 
-ompadre Flojo, 198-199 (abstract, 
210); Los Nifios Coronados, 200- 
203 (abstract, 210); Dialectic Words, 
203. 

Mason, J. Alden, cited, 119; thanks to, 148. 

Matthews, Washington, cited, 415. 

Mattice, Fred, tale told by, 319, 322. 
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Mayer, P., cited, 79. 

Means, C. S., variants reported by, 63. 

Medicinal plants, beliefs regarding use of, 
246. 

Melon-vines deprived of fructification, 246. 

Melton, W. F., acknowledgment to, 59. 

Merlin, 159. 

Mexico, coat of arms, flag, and coins of, 
symbolical of tradition, 229; The Elves 
of Old, 237-239. 

Mexico City, 149. 

Michelson, T., cited, 416. 

Miller, Della, tale told by, 314, 324. 

Miller, Mary, cited, 300. 

Miracle of levitation, by means of solar 
rays, 79; origin of, 80, 88; paralleled by 


instances in Lives of the Saints, 82; 
referred to, in Latin panegyric, 82; 
earliest record of, 85; version of, in 


Middle Irish homily, 85; part of Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical tradition, 86; no exact 
parallel of, in Coptic hagiography, 87; 
records of, tound in Pyramid Texts, 88; 
diffusion of, facilitated by contact of 
Egypt and the West, 89. 

Miracles recorded in Lives of the Saints, 
82-85. 

Missouri, play-party songs of Mrs. Ames 
well known in, 289. 

Moe, Moltke, obituary notice of, 333. 

Molina, Nicolas, cited, 105. 

Monks, tradition of sainthood developed 
through, 86. 

Monotheism, 362-363. 

Moon, rays of, as bridge to heaven, 80; 
phases of, in myths, 406. 

Mooney, J., cited, 414, 415. 

Morgan, Lewis H., credit due to, 411; 
works by, 411; errors by, 412; cited, 416, 
417; conception and distinguishing marks 
of clan by, 423; on the maternal family, 
427. 

Morice, A. G., cited, 414. 

Morrison, Mary, cited, 289. 

Mufioz, Luciano, data concerning elves of 
Old Mexico furnished by, 237-239. 

Murdoch, J., cited, 413. 

Museum of Natural History, New York, 
work done by, 374, 375- 

Museum of Natural History, Field (Field 


Columbian Museum), Chicago, work 
done by, 374. 

Museum, University of Pennsylvania, work 
done by, 375. 


Musical notation: 
The Lone Prairie, 67; The Farmer’s 
Curst Wife, 68; The Old Elm-Tree, 
69; The Battle of Fredericksburg, 70; 
Come, All ye Merry Hunters, 71; 
The Brown Girl, 71; Sally, 73; 
Fair Sally, 74; Ten Thousand Miles 
Away, 75; La Belle Canadienne, 77; 
La Fille Blonde, 78; Old Canadian 
French Song, 78; El Sombrero 
Blanco, 331-332; La Jola Valen- 
ciana, 332. 
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Myth, popular explanation of ‘‘origin”’ of, 
2; current definitions of, 5, 6; actors in, 
identified by attributes, 18; origin of, 
from impressions received by man from 
nature, 406. 

“Myth” and “‘folk-tale,” use of the terms, 
377: 

Mythological areas, characteristics of, 387- 
400; concepts in folk-tales, 404-410. 

Mythologies, a striking feature of primi- 
tive, 1; explanations deficient in arctic, 
26; traits of, accounted for by sense- 
experiences of man, 408; similarity of 
ideas in, affected by psychological condi- 
tions, 408. 

Mythologies, tables showing data relating 

to various: 

What phenomena are the subject of 
explanation in the various mythol- 
ogies, 12; the total number of tales 
which explain the various listed 
phenomena, 14; number of myth- 
ologies containing explanatory tales 
relating to heavenly bodies and 
cosmic forces, 15; the number of 
tales in which each of a number of 
actors appear, 17; actors and char- 
acters appearing in American folk- 
tales, 19; proportion of explanatory 
tales in a number of representative 
North American mythologies, 25; 
tabulation of Dog-Husband story, 
28-30; example illustrating varia- 
tions in explanations, 35; tabula- 
tions indicating the various explana- 
tions associated with a number of 
well-known tales and episodes, 41- 


50. 

Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North 
American Indians, 374-410. See Boas, 
Franz. 

Mythology, re-interpretation in, 32-34, 36, 
41; St. Brigit and beliefs belonging to 
solar, 86; of the Iroquois, 431. 


Nambhliestawa (‘‘ Hurling-Left-Handed-to- 
the-West”’) of the Wintun, 360. 

Nativity, apochryphal legend of, 149, 164, 
204, 206. 

Natural objects, phenomena, etc., in folk- 
lore and myth (see also Inanimate 
objects, etc.): 

Air, 138, 159; bee-hive, 151, 204, 217; 
beggar, 197, 210; blacksmith, 139; 
blood, 382; bones, 98; boy, 177, 202, 
208, 210, 268, 270, 276, 286, 287; 
brother-in-law, 284; cavalry, 318, 
319; cave, 40, 177, 208, 218; cliff, 
151, 152, 204, 305; cloud, 138, 157, 
222, 225; death, 139, 168, 207, 222; 
death (angel of), 227; deluge, 163, 
206; earth, 160, 162, 205; egg, 212, 
218, 221; excrement, 99; fire, 138, 
164, 176, 206, 208, 222, 224, 226, 
227; fog, 175, 208; fool, 146; garden, 
201, 210; girl, 154, 156, 161, 164, 





175, 178-180, 204-206, 208, 307-300; 
hermit, 158, 205; hill, 162, 206; Hill 
of the Lioness, 162, 205; honey, 285, 
315, 319; ice, 226; infantry, 319; 
lake, 156, 161, 175, 204, 205, 208; 
land, 163, 206, 213; leper, 274, 275; 
lightning, 143; maguey-field, 175, 
208; man, 139, 205, 268, 271, 272, 
275, 286, 287, 306-309; man (old), 
163, 164, 206, 394; man (sinless), 
163, 206; mist, 157, 161, 204, 205; 
moon, 150, 159, 204, 205, 213, 406; 
morning star, 162, 163, 204-206; 
mountain, 33, 381; people (poor), 
147, 164, 189, 191, 198, 206, 209, 
210; people (rich), 147, 164, 189, 
198, 206, 209, 210; pine-brake, 175, 
208; pool, 170, 207, 275; precipice, 
217; river, 275; robber, 190, 209; 
salmon-eggs, 383; sea, 201, 210; 
sea-eggs, 395; shepherds, 149; sky, 
163, 206, 383; smoke, 271; snow, 138, 
222, 225; soul, 168, 174, 207; spittle, 
99; spring, I9I, 209; star, 382; 
stream, 161, 205; sun, 138, I59, 
163, 205, 206, 213, 222, 225, 383; 
tail, 272, 276; wasp’s nest, I51,°204; 
water, 139, 163, 176, 195, 206, 208, 
210, 222, 224, 226, 227, 271, 381; 
water (forbidden), 174, 207; wind, 
159, 205, 213, 222, 225; woman, 176, 
196, 208, 210; woman (beautiful), 
162, 206; woman (witch), 312-314, 
320, 321; wood-chopper, 313, 315- 
317; youth, 283, 284. 
Nebraska Literary Society, 68-71. 
Negrito Pueta, 105. 
Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina, 241~ 
254. See Davis, Henry C. 
Negro-lore, separation of, from white-lore, 
241, 242. 
Nelson, E. W., cited, 413. 
Newell, W. W., cited, 226, 227. 
New-Mexican Spanish Anecdotes about: 
Deer, 142, 143; verandah, 142; money 
falling from trees, 143; the lonely 
woman, 143; confession, 143; shoot- 
ing from a crooked gun, 143; light- 
ning, 143; a drunkard at mass, 143; 
Coyote and Hen, 143; mass, 143; 
a woman and her lover, 143, 144; 
greyhound, 143; a father’s advice, 
144; a woman and her three daugh- 
ters, 144; puns on English words, 
144; an old woman and her grand- 
daughter, 145; the lazy son, 145; 
fig-orchard, 145; the frightened 
woman, 145; the witch who became 
a wolt, 145; the visitor who stuck in 
a window, 145; the horse and the 
watermelons, 146; the fool who was 
dragged by a horse, 146; the fool, 
146; the syringe, 147; the rich and 
the poor, 147. 
New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore, 105-147, 
211-231. See Espinosa, Aurelio M. 
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New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Tales: 
Urdemales (first version), 119-129; 

Urdemales (second version), 129-134; 
La Sorra y el Coyote, 134-135; El 
Jatansioso que se Cas6 con |’ hija 
del Rey, 135-137; La Paloma y sus 
Pichones, 137-138; L’Hormiguita, 
138-139; La Serpiente, el Hombre, 
el Gyey, el Cabayo y el Coyote, 139- 
140; San Pascual, 140-142. 

New-Mexican tales not of negro origin, 216. 

Niblack, cited, 413. 

Nightmare, Laistner’s theory of, 407. 

Notes and Queries, 237-239, 328-334: 

The Elves of Old Mexico, 237-239; 

Sympathetic Magic in the Kentucky 
Mountains: Some Curious Folk- 
Survivals, 328-330; Crow Rapid- 
Speech Puzzles, 330-331; Spanish 
Songs from Southern California, 
331-332; Texas Branch, 333; Moltke 
Moe, 333; Alcée Fortier, 333; 
Adolph Francis Bandelier, 333-334. 

Nott, H. J., cited, 247. 


Odum, Anna Kranz, Some Negro Folk- 
Songs from Tennessee, 255-265: 
Waitin’ fer Me, 256; Jesus is waitin’, 
256; Goin’ ter wake up de Dead, 
257; Oh the Blood done sign my 
Name, 258; By an’ By, 258; She 
move along, 258; Sweepin’ through 
the Gate, 259; All my Sins been 
taken away, 259; Way up in de 
Kingdom, Lord, 259; And don’t 
stay away, 260; Won't you taste 
that the Lord is Good, 260; O 
Singer Man, you so hard to lead, 
261; I want to go to Heaven when I 
die, 261; Keep er-inchin’ erlong, 262; 
That ain't Right, 262; Blessed be the 
Name, 262; Little David, play on 
your Harp, 263; Don’t you hear dat 
Water rollin’, 263; That Blind Man, 
263; Wasn't that a Mighty Day, 264; 
Naaman the Leper, 264; Brother 
Hammer, sing, 265; Drinkin’ Bottle 
and Bawn, 265; Leave your House- 
Rent here, 265; A Lullaby, 265. 
Odum, Howard W., cited, 255-263. 
Offerings and sacrifices for bringing spirits 
into relation with man, 368. 
Ojibwa and Eastern Dakota, hostile rela- 
tions between, 100. 
“Old Circus Song’’ as sung in Alabama 
seventy years ago, 72. 
Orenda, interpretation of, 346-347. 
Origin legend of Alaska, 392; tales of the 
North and South, distinct types of, 393. 
Owen, Mary A., acknowledgment to, 59. 


Pahl, Mildred, ballad recited by, 91; frag- 
ment of ballad brought by grandfather of, 
93. 

Palate, ‘‘fallen,”’ cure for, 246. 

Panzer, Friedrich, cited, 219, 389. 
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“Paper-bag’’ cooking of many native 
tribes, 267. 

Parallelisms in Coptic and Irish hagio- 

graphs: 

Saint, light or fire from fingers of, 86, 
87; light or fire issuing in breath of, 
87; stones pierced by fingers of, 87. 

Parker, A. C., cited, 416, 417. 

Parody of “‘Ten Thousand Miles Away,” 
75- 

Parslow, Alonzo, tale by, 305. 

Payette, Frances, version of ‘‘Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight”’ by, 90-91. 

‘*Pedagogical”’ type of explanation, 10. 

Perrow, E. C., acknowledgment to, 59; 
ballads from Mississippi reported by, 61; 
cited, 67. 

Petitot, E., Athapascan traditions collected 
by, 374. 

Pez, B., cited, 83. 

Phenomena, important natural, not ex- 
plained in folk-tales, 15; celestial, interest 
of primitive people in, 16, 40; develop- 
ment of, in multitudinous ways, 379. 

Phratry, functions of, 430; defined, 434. 

Pictograph, witches working through, 328. 

Pilate as agent in folk-lore, 165, 206. 

Pima language nearly extinct, 148. 

Plant-lice from dew on cotton, 246. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 

Apple, 308; apple-tree, 308, 309; beans, 
I, 157, 204, 205, 245; cactus, 229; 
cane, 165, 206; cedar (red), 9; chilis, 
165, 206; corn,'156, 157, 161, 163, 165, 
174, 204-207; corn-plant, 160, 205; 
esombo, 272; fig, 145; horse-nettle, 
246; mushroom, 269; ngong, 267, 
268; orange, 180, 208; ovefi, 282; 
pear-tree, 218; pine, 175, 208; plan- 
tain, 275, 282; raffia-palm, 278, 
283, 284; salate-tree, 163, 206; 
tree, 163, 169, 206, 207, 266, 269, 
274, 283, 285, 286, 307; Tree of 
All Flowers, 201, 210; Tree of All 
Fruits, 201, 210; umbrella-tree, 280; 
vine, 278, 280, 284, 286; water- 
melon, 146; wheat, 165, 206, 305; 
wine-palm, 268, 273. 

Play-Party in Northeast Missouri, The, 
289-303. See Hamilton, Goldy M. 

Play-party, still a favorite with young 
people of Missouri, 289, 290; attendance 
at, 303; disappearance of, 303. 

Poets, of Mexico and New Mexico, un- 
published discussions of, 105; meagre 
information concerning, 106. 

Pope Celestinus V., 83. 

Pound, Louise, 59. 

Power, the concept of supernatural, 344- 


351. 

Prayer, of St. Ultan to St. Brigit, 85; of the 
shaman and the layman differentiated, 
368; becoming an incantation, 369. 

Prayers and incantations, 368-369. 

Prevost, P. E., cited, 77. 

“Properties’’ defined, 97. 





Properties: 
Magic canoe, 97; inexhaustible kettle, 

98; automatic kettle, 98; miraculous 
pipe, 98; invincible weapon, 98; fire 
arrow, 98; singing snowshoes, 98; 
bird ear-rings, 98; fisher-skin medi- 
cine-bag, 98; animal-head ball, 98; 
winking-club, 98; mummified dog, 
98. 

Property-rights, spiritual, 424. 

Pseudo-Matthean Gospel quoted, 79. 


Quatrain ballad, characteristic feature of, 
93. 
Quatrain ballads: 
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“*Sacred”’ numbers, 409. 

Sacrifice, human, 368. 

St. Anthony, first Christian monk, 86. 

St. Brenainn tries to hang cloak on sun’s 
rays, 85. 

St. Brigit, earliest record of levitation by 
solar rays in biography of, 85; the mother 
of Jesus, 85; biography of, by Chilienus, 
85; elegiac verses on, 85; meets with St. 
Brenainn, 85; connected with beliefs 
belonging to solar mythology, 86. 

St. Coluthus, practice of, on fast-days, 88. 

St. John the Baptist as agent in folk-lore, 
162, 173, 205, 207. 


| St. Joseph as agent in folk-lore, 162, 166, 


Brian O’Lynn, 72; Houn’ Dawg, 72; | 
| St. Leonorius, a myth, 84. 

| St. Pachomius founds first monastery, 86. 
| St. Peter as agent in folk-lore, 166-168, 


Old Circus Song, 72. 
Quemada, La, 162. 


Rabbit, black spots on feet of, 39. 

Rabbit-foot, good luck from, 247. 

Radin, Paul, Religion of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, 335-373: 

Introduction, 335-340; Critique of 
Sources, 340-341; Method of Ex- 
position, 341-342; 
Religion as a Shamanistic Interpre- 
tation, 342-344; The Specifically 
Religious Concepts, 344-363; The 
Relation of Spirits to Man, 363-366; 


167, 205-207. 


I7I, 206, 207. 


| St. Santiago as agent in folk-lore, 166, 206. 


Introductory: | 


The Methods of bringing Spirits | 
into Relation with Man, 366-369; | 


The Folkloristic-Religious Complex, 
369-372; The Transmission of the 
Religious Complex, 372-373. 

Radin, Paul, cited, 365, 372, 380, 416, 417. 

Rand, cited, 385. 

Reburn, Margaret, correspondence of, with 
Child, 56. 

Reconstruction of life of a people from 
recorded mythology, 397. 

Records, increased demands for accuracy 
of, 375. 

Re-creation, effect of communal, in ballads, 
74, 76. 

Re-incarnation, the concept of, 371; Winne- 
bago account of, 371. 

Reinisch, R., cited, 79. 

Religion of the North American Indians, 
335-373. See Radin, Paul. 

Renault, R., cited, 77. 

Researches by International School of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, 
148. 

Rhyme for counting out, 325. 

Riggs, Stephen R., 97, 374. 

Rink, H., Eskimo tales published by, 
374- 

Rituals, tendency toward complicated, 32. 

Rivers, W. H. R., cited, 6, 8. 

Robinson, J. Armitage, cited, 86. 

“Rolling Rock,’’ distribution of tale of, 
382. 

Romero, Sylvio, cited, 213, 214, 216, 225, 
229, 230. 

Romero, Teéfilo, cited, 105. 





St. Ultan, prayer of, to St. Brigit, 85. 

Saints, lives of: 

Vita S. Brigidae, 82; S. Alvei, 82; S. 
Goaris, 82; S. Deicoli, 82; S. Cadroe, 
82; S. Amato, 82; S. Nicolai Pere- 
grini, 82; S. Aldhelmi, 82; S. Roberti 
Casae-Dei, 83; S. Florentii, 83; S. 
Etheldredae, 83; S. Cunegundis, 83; 
S. Amabilis Ricomagi, 83; B. 
Alrunae, 83; S. Petri Caelestini, 83; 
B. Amati Saludeciensis, 83; Life of 
St. Utho of Metz, 83; St. Alexander 
of Fiescli, 84; St. Cuthmann of 
Stennyng, 84; St. David of Cluny, 
84; St. Hathebrand of Antwerp, 84; 
St. Hildewert of Bern, 84; St. 
Jerome of Pavia, 84; St. Leonorius, 
84; St. Lucanus, 84; St. Milburg, 84; 
Scs. Wulfhadius and Rufinus, 85; S. 
Patricius, 87; S. Brigida, 87; Saint 
Jean de Lycopolis, 87. 

Saints, miracles recorded in lives of, 82-85. 

Salmon carved out of wood, 391. 

Sand of beach, sound from, 40. 

Sapir, E., cited, 358, 400, 413. 

Satterlee, John V., field-work by, 97. 

Schade, O., cited, 79. 

Schnoudi, life of, written by Besa of Atripe, 
86, 87. 

Schoharie County, New York, first in- 
habitants of, 304; present-day “‘settlers’’ 
in, 304, 305; amusements of, 323. 

Schoolcraft, cited, 38, 97. 

Schuller, Rudolph, Loga del Nifio Dios, 

232-236: 

Loga del Nifio Dios: Misica, 232-234; 
Miasica, 234; Resita, 235-236. 
Schwab, George, Bulu Folk-Tales, 266-288: 

The Pangolin and the Leopard, 266; 
The Young-Pangolin and the Pig 
Family, 266-267; How Turtle de- 
ceived Leopard into eating his own 
Mother, 267-268; How the Moon 
destroyed himself, 268; How People 
suffer because they resent a Change, 








268-269; The Evil of too much Talk, 
269-270; The Evil of disregarding 
the Taboo of the Witch Doctor, 
270-271; Turtle surpasses Man in 
Ingenuity, 271; Akpwe pays for his 
Deception, 271-272; The Animals 
perish because they refuse to listen 


to Nyok, 272; How Turtle threw 
How | 


Leopard in Wrestling, 272; 
Turtle saved his Life, 273; Turtle 
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drinks at the Expense of the Other | 


Beasts, 273-274; The Two Lepers, 
274-275; How Okpweng got his 


Language, 275; How Deceitful Boy | 


was punished, 275-276; Mole and 


Lemur, 276-277; Turtle and Mian | 


dispute, 


277; How Wife Leopard | 


failed to get Monkey to eat, 277-278; | 


How Turtle got even with Eagle, 
279; Turtle and his Drum escape 
Leopard, 279-280; 


Who was re- | 


sponsible for the Trouble, 280; Mba | 
shows that he is richer than Ele- | 


phant, 281; How Leopard’s Foolish- 
ness killed him, 281; How Lemur 
would have killed himself, 281-282; 
Small-Hornbill proves that he is 
stronger than the Other Birds, 282; 
How Okpwa obtained Pangolin’s 
Daughter in Marriage, 282-283; 
How Youth came to Nothing, 283-— 
284; How Turtle’s Greed brought 
him to a Sad End, 284-285; How 
Bat got the Honey, 285; How Bat 
threw Elephant in Wrestling, 285-— 
286; Why the Vines are Holding 
and Choking the Forest-Trees, 286; 
Man kills his own Child, 286-287; 
Why Small Bird died, 287; How 
Porcupine got even with Turtle, 288. 
Sedna, the Eskimo, 356. 
Self-castigation and torture for bringing 
spirits into relation with man, 367-368. 
Semitic and Indian religions differentiated, 
344. 
Sensitive-plant as a love-charm, 247. 
“Sept” defined, 434. 
Seth, Simeon, cited, 80. 
Sethe, K., cited, 88. 
Shaman, interpretation of the religious 
feeling by the, 343. 
Sharer, Jessie, cited, 300. 
Shearin, H. G., 59, 60, 65. 
Signs (see also Superstitions): 
Relating to weather, 245; for planting, 
245; of death, 246, 247, 325; of ill 
luck, 246, 247; of good luck, 247; 
of some one talking of you, 248; of 
riches, 248; relating to sneezing, 248. 
Silva, Tom4s, Portuguese version from, 214. 
Skinner, Alanson, Some Aspects of the 
Folk-Lore of the Central Algonkin, 97- 
100. 
Skinner, Alanson, cited, 100, 364, 398, 416. 
“Skip to my Lou,”’ best known of all play- 
party songs, 289. 





Skull, rolling. See Supernatural. 

Slagelse, priest of St. Peter’s Church in, 84. 

Sleep, pangolin’s manner of, 266, 283. 

Smith, C. Alphonso, 59, 60, 66. 

Smith, Harlan I., cited, 413. 

Smith, Reed, The Traditional Ballad in 

the South, 55-66: 

The Traditional Ballad in America, 
56-60 (American Variants in Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads, 56-57; American Variants in 
the Child Manuscripts, Harvard 
College Library, 57-58; American 
Variants reported by Later Collect- 
ors, 58-60); The Ballad in the 
South, 61-63 (Southern Ballad 
Table, 62); The Ballad in South 
Carolina, 63-66. 

“*Snake-doctor,”’ the blue insect that looks 
like the dragon-fly which flits over 
streams, 245. 

“Snaring of the Sun,” a tale of wide dis- 
tribution, 382. 

Snyder, Beatrice, rhyme contributed by, 
325. 

Social Organization of the Indians of North 
America, 411-436. See Goldenweiser, A. 
A 
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Central Algonkin, 97-100. See Skinner, 
Alanson. 

Some Negro Folk-Songs from Tennessee, 
255-265. See Odum, Anna Kranz. 

Songs, brought out from memory, 71; com- 
parison of, with those of Mrs. Ames, 
290-295; not found in Mrs. Ames’s 
collection, 295-298; well known and 
danced to recently, 299; song of ‘“‘Little 
Brown Jug” known in Massachusetts, 
301. 

““Songster"’ defined, 67. 

Soul, the concept and invisibility of, 372. 

South Carolina, peoples in, 242. 

South Carolina, songs in: 

Spiritual, General, Work, War-Time, 
248-250; Songs with Dances or 
Games, 250; Shifting of Stanzas, 
250-252. 

South Carolina, plantation dances in: 

Pairing off, 252-253; Mr. Cooler, 253- 
254; Rice-Cake, 254; Roxanna, go, 
Gal, go, 254. 

Spain, lack of interest in folk-lore studies 
in, 211. 


Spanish Folk-Lore, 105-236. See Boas, 


Franz; Espinosa, Aurelio M.; Hague, 
Eleanor; Mason, J. Alden; Schuller, 
Rudolph. 


Spears, cited, 35. 

Speck, Frank G., cited, 416, 417. 

Spinden, H. J., cited, 414. 

Spirit. See Supernatural. 

Spirit-animal, shamanistic conception of, 
355- 

“‘Spirit-force,”’ 
344-351. 


existence of, in America, 
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Spirit-land, 370-371. 

Spirits, belief in, as a factor of religion, 335; 
concept of, 351-357; how manifested, 
352-353; of the North American Indians, 
353; reasons for indeterminate shape of 
large number of, 355; identification of, 
by shaman and lay Indian, 356; monsters 
as, 356; capacity of, for transformation, 
357; the power and localization of, 357- 
359; development of, into deities, 359- 
362; the twofold interpretation of the 
relation of, to man, 363-364; guardian, 
364-366; weapons of, invisible to mortals, 
384. 

Starcke, cited, 417. 

“Star Husbands,” distribution of tale of, 
382. 

Stevenson, Mrs. M., cited, 354, 415. 

Stewart, cited, 416. 

Stokes, W., cited, 85. 

Strachan, J., cited, 85. 

Sun, an object of extreme interest to primi- 
tive peoples in North America, 19; rays 
of, support St. Brigit’s cloak, 85; cult of, 
356, 360; liberated, 383, 395; held under 
Raven’s tongue, 383; theft of, 385; 
snared, 388. 

Sun-worship in Christianity, 88. 

Supernatural beings or things in folk-lore 

and myth: 

Ball, 98; canoe, 33, 98; devil, 150, 
162, 165, 168, 171, 173-175, 177- 
179, 190, I9I, 194, 197, 205-210; 
dog, 248; fate, 198, 199, 210; ghost, 
247; girl, 321; heaven, 168, 171, 
207; hell, 162, 168, 171, 205-207; 
horse, 248; magic flight, 175, 208; 
skull (rolling), 33; spirit, 173, 179, 
184, 207-209; witch, 145, 180, 208, 
306, 307, 310, 312, 320-322. 

Superstitions, negro: 

Weather indicated by stars, 245; effect 
of moon on crops, 245; effect of moon 
on shingles, 245; effect of thunder on 
crawfish, 245; animal life not extinct 
till sun goes down, 245; chicken, 
frizzly, the devil's, 245; eel the male 
catfish, 245; bad luck to kill “‘snake- 
doctor,” 245; death from coach- 
whip snake, 245; lizard replaces 
tail, 245; garter-snake, when broken, 
gathers pieces together, 245; death 
from bark of lizard, 246; sting of 
“‘cow-ant,”” poison, 246; origin of 
plant-lice, 246; hair-worms in pools, 
246; to bring rain, 246; to raise the 
wind, 246; how to stir dough, 246; 
salve for ear-ache, 246; ointment for 
bite of red-bug, 246; cures for 
rheumatism, 246; for easy teething, 
246; prevention of contagion, 246; 
cure for diphtheria, 246; cure for 
headache, 246; medicinal teas, 246; 
cure for fallen palate, 246; bad luck 
on Friday, 246; luck from stepping 
over things, 246; signs of death, 
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246; umbrella and ill luck, 246, 247; 
to catch a “hag,” 247; to drive out 
a “hag,"’ 247; tangles in hair, 247; 
to recover lost articles, 247; to have 
good luck, 247; camel's hair in luck, 
247; to win affection, 247; black cat 


for luck, 247; ‘“‘luck-rock,” 247; 
to keep a dog, 247; to keep 
a cat, 247; acts considered as 
sins, 248; why ear burns, 248; 


signs in sneezing, 248; riches and 
money indicated, 248; covering for 
negro graves, 248; bite of blue- 
gummed negro, 248; spell against 
jack-o-lantern, 248; plat-eye, 248. 

Swan, cited, 96, 413. 

Swan Maidens, proof of identity of tale of, 
in three continents, not established, 
385. 

Swanton, J. R., cited, 6, 22, 341, 348, 361, 
389, 392, 412, 413, 416, 417, 431. 


Tabennisi, first monastery founded at, 86. 

Tales, ‘‘explanations’’ for, acquired in 
process of travelling, 36; influenced by 
speaker's feelings, 40; classes of accu- 
mulative, 225-227. 

Teit, James, cited, 395, 414. 

“Ten Thousand Miles Away,” 
stanza to, 76. 

Tennessee, unlimited variations in folk- 
songs from, 255; rhymes and melo- 
dies enjoyed in, apart from meaning, 
255. 

Tepecano, Mexican folk-tales from, 148- 
203. 

Tequila, Cerro de, 162. 

Terms, employed in mythological dis- 
cussions, 5; “ballad’”’ and “version,” 
uniformity in use of, 55. 

Texas, Fourth Annual Meeting of Folk- 
Lore Society of, 333. 

Thief and the Moonbeam, story of, of later 
origin than the Sanscrit, 80; Pehlevi 
version of, 81. 

Thorpe, B., cited, 84. 

Thrown-Away, tale of, widely distributed, 
382. 

Thunder, sound of, releases hold of crawfish 
or terrapin, 245. 

Thunder-bird, in popular belief and in 
shamanistic religion, 7, 354; enmity be- 
tween Water-Spirit and, 356. 

Tides procured, 395. 

Tirawa of the Pawnee, 362. 

Tischendorf, C., cited, 79. 

Tlaxcala, 149. 

Topography, interest of primitive people 
in, 16. 

Tradition, Mexican, symbolized in coat of 
arms, flag, and coins, 229. 

Traditional Ballad in the South, The, 55-— 
66. See Smith, Reed. 

“Traditional lyric,” typical example of, 76. 

Traditions, assimilation of Spanish, by 
Tepecanos, 148. 


additional 
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Transformation, 28, 29, 33, 40, 160, 165, 
I7I, 175, 205-208, 221, 220, 311, 312, 
381, 383. 

“Transformation,” explanation of tales 
by, 10; of a material object rather than 
action of a creative will, the feature of 
origin tales, 390; intentional, 393. 

Transformer, 40. 

Transmission of Folk-Song, The, 67-76. 
See Barry, Phillips. 

Transmission of folk-song, mechanical 
side of, 76; between the Old World and 
the New, 384. 

Treasure, buried, 323. 

Tribes or peoples of Africa: 

Bulu, 266-288; Zulu, 7. 

Tribes or peoples of America (see also 

Waterman, T. T.): 

Abnaki, 4, 12, 17, 19, 25, 38; Algonkin, 
97-100, 345, 362, 372, 387, 392, 398, 
416, 421; Apache, 415; Arapaho, 4, 
12. 17, 19, 25, 26, 30, 31, 33, 35, 38, 
372, 415, 417; Arikara, 35, 393; 
Assiniboin, 4, 7, 12, 17, 19, 22, 24- 
26, 31, 35, 100, 220, 415, 417; 
Athapascan, 341, 369, 414, 419, 
422; Aztec, 203; Babine, 419; 
Bellacoola, 4, 6, 7, 12, 17, 19, 25, 
28, 355, 356, 362, 372, 392, 402, 
403, 414, 417, 420, 422; Blackfoot, 
4, 12, I5-17, 19, 21, 25, 26, 30-32, 
35, 100, 365, 372, 387, 392, 398, 
402, 415, 417, 420; Bloods, 100; 
Caddoan, 3, 4, 392; Carrier, 29; 
Cayuga, 429; Chaui, 4; Cheyenne, 
30, 360, 415, 417; Chilcotin, 29, 39; 
Chinook, 4, 12, 17, 19, 25, 345, 400; 
Chippewyan, 100; Chitimacha, 360; 
Comanche, 416, 417; Cora, 206; 
Cree, 35, 97-100, 416; Creek, 416, 
429; Crow, 330, 415, 417, 427-430; 
Dakota, 4, 12, 17, 19, 25, 100, 415, 
417; Delaware, 421, 424, 427; 
Déné, 414; Dieguefio, 33; Eskimo, 
4, 5, 12-14, 17, 19, 24-26, 28, 100, 
357, 361, 369, 372, 389, 391, 393, 
397, 413, 417, 419, 422; Flathead, 
35; Fox, 4, 12, 17, 19, 24-26, 31, 
32, 37, 416, 428; Grosventre, 4, 12, 
17, 19, 25,32, 415, 417; Haida, 4-6, 9, 
12, 17, 19, 22, 24-26, 39, 359-361, 
413, 417, 420, 424, 427-430, 432; 
Heiltsuk, 417, 420; Heisla, 417, 420; 
Hidatsa, 416, 427, 430; Hopi, 4, 12, 
17, 19, 25, 33, 38, 341, 354, 361, 429; 
Huichol, 150, 206; Huron, 372; 
Iowa, 416, 417; Iroquois, 3, 100, 
345, 356, 369, 392, 398, 411, 416, 
417, 424, 425, 427-430, 432; Jica- 
rilla, 4, 12, 17, 19, 25, 35; Kansas, 
416, 417; Kathlamet, 30; Kickapoo, 
416; Kiowa, 416, 417; Kitkehahki, 
4; Kutenai, 326, 398, 399; Kwakiutl, 
4, 7, 10, 12, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24-26, 
28, 31, 32, 39, 345, 392, 398, 399, 
402, 413, 417, 420-422, 427, 429, 








432; Lillooet, 414, 419; Maidu, 39, 
402, 414; Mandan, 331, 416; Mecos, 
149; Menominee, 97-100, 416, 417; 
Mewan,359; Mexicans, 149; Micmac, 
4, 12, 15, 17, 19, 25, 35» 38; Missouri, 
416, 417; Mohave, 33; Mohawk, 429; 
Natchez, 356, 360, 429; Navajo, 
341, 415; Negro, 215-217, 244, 386, 
406; Nez Percé, 330, 414; Nootka, 
400, 413, 421, 424; Ojibwa, 4, 7, 
12, 17, 19, 24, 25, 38, 97, 98, 100, 
341, 349, 352, 355-358, 360, 365, 
367, 371, 372, 416; Omaha, 345, 
346, 354, 357, 362, 371, 415-417, 
424, 425, 427-430; Omaha-Ponca, 4, 
12, 17, 19, 25; Oneida, 429; Onon- 
daga, 429; Osage, 416; Oto, 361, 
416, 417; Ottawa, 97, 100; Pawnee, 
4, 12, 17, 19, 25, 26, 31, 32, 35, 
341, 356, 360, 362, 398, 402, 416; 
Penobscot, 417; Piegan, 100; Pima, 
148; Plains Indians, 342, 355, 416, 
417, 420, 424, 430; Plateau Indians, 
353» 392, 414, 417, 419, 420; Pomo, 
414; Ponca, 387, 416, 417; Pota- 
watomi, 97, 98, 100; Pueblo Indians, 
353, 356, 361, 368, 398, 402; Quin- 
ault, 30; Salish, 345, 413, 414, 419, 
420, 422; Sauk, 24; Sauk and Fox, 
97, 100, 354, 355, 360, 371, 416; 
Saulteaux, 100, 416; Seneca, 411, 
429; Schoharie, 304; Seminole, 244, 
416; Shasta, 372; Shoshoni, 4, 12, 
17, 19, 25, 35, 39, 220, 341, 398, 
400, 414; Shuswap, 4, 7, 12, 17, 19, 
25, 38, 386, 414, 419; Sia, 415; 
Siciatl, 414; Sioux, 3, 97, 100, 345, 
387, 416, 420; Skidi, 4, 12, 17, 19, 
25; Sk’qémic, 414; Stlatlumu, 414; 
Takelma, 358; Tciwere, 361; Tepe- 
cano, 148, 205; Tewa, 415; Thomp- 
son, 4, 7, 12, 17, 19, 25, 29, 220, 
414; Tillamook, 7; Tlingit, 4, 8—10, 
12, 17, 19, 22, 24-26, 28, 33, 39, 
348, 359-361, 413, 414, 417, 419, 
420, 424, 427-430, 432; Ts’ets’aut, 
30; Tsimshian, 372, 397, 414, 417, 
419, 420, 427; Tutelo, 424; Ute, 
35; Wichita, 4; Winnebago, 341, 
343» 349, 352, 354-358, 360-363, 
367, 369, 371, 372, 416, 417, 421, 
427-430; Wintun, 360; Wyandot, 
417, 428; Yana, 4, 12, 17, 19, 25; 
Yuchi, 416, 430; Yuma, 33; Zufii, 
386, 415, 424, 427, 420. 


Tribes of Asia: 
Chukchee, 12, 17, 19, 25, 26, 30, 359, 


361, 383; Koryak, 12, 17, 19, 25, 26, 
30, 38. 


Tribes of Europe: 
Andalusian, 211; Jews, 165, 166, 206; 


Magyar, 383. 


Trickster heroes, 394. 

Trovos del viejo Vilmas, los, 105-118. 
Turner, L. M., cited, 358, 413. 

Tylor, E. B., cited, 368. 
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Types of action: 


Animal foster-parents, 99; animal wife | 
or husband, 99; contest motif, 99; | 


violation of a taboo, 99; sun-shover, 
99; bead-spitter, 99; monster and 
thunder contest, 99; sacred dreamer, 
99; monster-killer, 99; vengeance 
motif, 99; sky lover, 99; impostor, 
99. 


Uhlenbeck, Professor, material collected 
among the Blackfeet by, 375. 

University of California, work done by, 375. 

Urdemales, Pedro di, 119, 168, 171, 207. 


Valladares, Marcial, cited, 221, 228. 

Van Gennep, cited, 2, 5, 6, 381, 389, 407. 

Vaudeville songs utilized, 67. 

Verdia, Luis Pérez, cited, 229. 

Village of No-Mothers, 275. 

“Village’’ defined, 434. 

Vilmas, los Trovos del viejo, 105-118. 

Vision sought through fasting and torture, 
95. 


Wakonda, interpretation of, 346; additional 
meanings of, 350. 

Wallis, W. D., cited, 424. 

Wannamaker, O. D., 59. 

War-customs of Plains 
influence on, 100. 

Washington, bulletin by Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 66. 


group, 


| Waterman, 
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T. T., The Explanatory 
Element in the Folk-Tales of the 
North-American Indians, 1--54: 

The Method, 2-7; What is explained 
by Folk-Tales, 7-20; How Impor- 
tant are the Explanations in Folk- 
Tales, 20-31; In that Part of 
Mythology which consists of Ex- 
planatory Tales, is the Explanation 
the Basis of the Story, 31-40; 
Summary, 40-50; Bibliography, 50- 
54- 

Waterman, T. T., cited, 381-383, 397, 410. 

Whippoorwill, wailing of, a death-omen, 
240. 

Wiener, L., cited, 77. 86, 

Wilson, S. E., cited, 291, 299. 

Wind, how to produce, 346. 

Winnebago system of instructions, extract 
from, 343-344. 

Wissler, Clark, cited, 21, 365, 398, 390, 
415, 416. 

Witch, tangles in hair of, 247; how to 
become, 329; protection against, 329; 
silver bullet for, 329, 330. See also 
Supernatural. 


| Witch doctors, cures by, 319; witch over- 


Siouan | 


come by, 321, 322. 
Wood, Anne, cited, 289. 
Writing of world done by white man, 244. 
Wundt, Wilhelm, cited, 379, 381, 397, 405. 


Zoega, G., cited, 88. 
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